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INCONSISTENCIES IN THE PRES- 
ENT ATTITUDE TOWARD 
GRAMMAR' 


I suppose in this free country a man has 
as much right to be inconsistent as he has to 
be sick. It is one of those inalienable 
rights which are guaranteed by the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitu- 
There is no poetry or romance in 
consistency. Like truthfulness, it belongs 
to a drab, monotonous existence. If you 
want color, thrill, adventure, you must have 
the courage to be inconsistent and, if neces- 
sary, to be a good liar. Consistency is like 
, work of art without contrast and balance. 
Light and shade are both essential in a good 
picture; so consistency, truth and sense are 
best set off when judiciously combined with 
their opposites. 

I am not, therefore, censuring educators 
for being inconsistent in their attitude 
toward grammar. I am merely calling at- 
tention to the contrasts in the picture. 
Having been reared in # community of 
Mennonites and Quakers, I do not like vio- 
lent, barbarie contrasts, but prefer quiet 
tones of gray or brown and dominant har- 
You may not share my taste; and 
that is no matter, for about tastes there is 
no disputing, as the proverb has it. 

I shall now submit some quotations from 
educators and then proceed to follow their 
sayings to the logical consequences. 


tion. 


monies, 


I 
First on the list is Ethel I. Salisbury, 
director of the course of study for Los 


‘An address delivered before the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Education, 
on January 14, 1927. 
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Angeles. In the Twenty-sixth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, p. 255, I find her on 
record as follows: 


Rules of grammar have little influence on the 
formation of speech habits, though they may help 
@ mature student to correct bad habits. 


The usual inference is: ‘‘Therefore, we 
should teach little or no formal grammar.’’ 

Logie is logic, so let us apply the same 
reasoning to other subjects in the curricu- 
lum. The average citizen will never travel 
on foreign shores; therefore, why bother to 
teach him the geography of Europe, Asia 
and Africa? Edna Cotner, in an article in 
the Elementary School Journal for March, 
1926, says: ‘‘If the pupil can get all the 
grammar that he needs from his daily con- 
tacts, he can also get all the geography and 
history that he needs in the same manner. 
Grammar has been the ‘goat’ because it is 
more difficult to teach grammar success- 
fully than it is to teach other subjects in the 
course of study successfully.’’ Music has 
no direct relation to the life work of the boy 
who is destined to drive a truck or sell auto- 
mobiles. Then why bother him with it in 
school? How much algebra and geometry 
does the average pupil use after he leaves 
school? Why teach such things, then? I 
fear if we taught only what can be proved 
to be useful in the business of making a liv- 
ing, our curriculum would dwindle to 
nothing. 

Miss Salisbury is good enough to admit 
that rules of grammar ‘‘may help a mature 
student to correct bad habits.’’ This con- 
cession applies not merely to mature stu- 
dents, but equally to mature novelists, 
journalists, mayors, congressmen and busi- 
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ness men. Mr. H. I. Phillips regaled the 
readers of the New York Sun recently with 
the following satirical comment on our 
municipal grammar: 

Comptroller Berry objects to the way money has 
been spent by the Mayor's Reception Committee in 
welcoming to the 
Among his objections is one to the bad English 


distinguished visitors city. 
employed in the scroll which gives guests the free 
dom of the city. 

But what bad English should be employed? We 
have never seen one of the scrolls in question, but 
if we were given the job of composing one we 


should begin with something along this line: 


To from the 
City of New York: 

To only say the Mayor and the Boys are glad you 
come would be a flop. When you swum the Chan 
nel, we says to ourselves, ‘‘ That girl is a screech! ’’ 
We says to ourselves, ‘‘ Will we slip her the neces 
And how!’’ 
What 
you want in this town, you wrap up and take home 
to the kiddies. 
the straight hop. 

While you're in our settlements, remember you 
What's 
ours is yours and you can get the racket under 


sary to get into the right mobs? 


Girlie, you know you can have the works. 


Kid, we’re proud of you and that’s 


can’t shake yourself loose from a smacker. 
your shingle now. And we don’t mean probably. 
Ankle up to where the bright ones flash, baby, and 


grab the new gags. 


Mr. Franklin P. Adams had this in his 
World column the other day: 


Whatever the opinion in Madison may be con 
cerning President Glenn Frank, of the University 
of Wisconsin, it must be admitted that he holds 
the verbal mileage record for university presidents, 
Prexy Frank writes a daily piece for a newspaper 
syndicate. We recall no instance, in any of these 
pieces, of his using more than one sentence to the 
paragraph. In his yesterday's article this occurs: 

‘*The major executives of a score of nationally 
significant industries were there. 

‘*Salaried managers of local units of vast in 
dustrial enterprises were there. 

‘*Workmen from the ranks, who were employee 
representatives in work councils, were there.’’ 

If President Frank handed his stuff in to any 
copyreader fit to hold a job it would appear, if at 
all, like this: 

‘* Among those present were industrial executives, 


managers and laborers.’’ 
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Suppose a U. of W. instructor in freshman Fp. 
glish (Paragraph Writing) should submit to the 
class for critical correction one of Prexy Frank's 


over-paragraphed editorials. And then, of course, 


lose his job. 

The New York Sun in a recent issue ear. 
ried an editorial, entitled ‘* Unnecessary 
Completely,’’ in which Professor George 
Oliver Curme, of Northwestern University, 
is taken to task for defending the split in- 
finitive with an illustration that does not 
illustrate. The editorial coneludes: 

Professor Curme took on a tough job when he 


set out to defend the split infinitive, and the ex 


ample he chose ... is not happy... . 4 Ambition 


to achieve a reputation as a champion of bad gram 
mar does not necessitate indulgence in the sin of 


redundancy. 


II 


The Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the Na 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
is a formidable affair, containing 713 pages 
It will be discussed at the Dallas meeting 
of the National Education Association in 
February, 1927. It is the work of a dis 
tinguished committee made up of the fol 
lowing gentlemen: Bagley, Bobbitt, Bonser 
Charters, Counts, Courtis, Horn, Judd 
Kelly, Kilpatrick, Rugg, Works—all natior 
The subject of their 
They repre 


ally known educators 
report is curriculum making. 
sent a variety of tendencies, but they unit: 
upon a general statement signed by al! 
** How 


ever, in view of the many innovations that 


from which I quote the following: 


are appearing as a result of the attempt t 
adjust the curriculum to changed social and 
than 

proposed 


needs, greater care ever 
to 


changes experimentally.”’ 


individual 
should be exercised validate 

The general cr 
terion for the adoption of new types of or 
ganization should be ‘‘measured contribu 
which facilitate the ‘‘true learning 
process.’’ (Part II, p. 23.) 

Has the well-nigh universal contempt for 


tions’’ 


grammar been the result of experimental 
study? 


Na 
ition 
AES. 
ting 
n in 

dis- 

fol- 
ser, 


add, 
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Let Stormzand and O’Shea answer 
through their epoch-making study, entitled 
“Tlow Much Grammar?”’ 

The authors show by their analysis of ten 
leading grammar texts, beginning with 
Whitney in 1877 and ending with Driggs 
in 1918, that there has been a reduction of 
50 per cent. in the amount of technical 
vrammar during the last forty years. Most 
of this reduction has occurred during the 
last twenty years. 

‘‘No subject in the curriculum,’’ say our 
authors, ‘‘has undergone so much change 
in recent years . . . as the course in gram- 
mar.’’ ‘*And in no subject,’’ they add, 


‘‘has there been so little basis in careful in- “ 


vestigation for the changes that have been 
made.’’ In other words, grammar has been 
the vietim of clamor based on mere opinion 
and prejudice. 

The leaders in this campaign of denun- 
ciation have been chiefly college professors 
and other educators with little or no ex- 
perience in elementary schools. 

All I ask is what this distinguished com- 
mittee insists on; namely, that any further 
changes in the grammar course be validated 
by experimental study, instead of being 
made in response to the clamor of preju- 
diced individuals. 


Ill 


From this same Twenty-sixth Yearbook I 
quote the following confession of faith : 

First, Carleton Washburne: 

The underlying philosophy of the Winnetka cur- 
riculum demands that every normal child master 
the knowledges and skills he is going to need in 
life.2 

Next, the composite statement of the com- 
mittee : 

From the very nature of development, it is un- 


derstood that there can be no conflict between 
proper education and preparation for later life. 


And, finally, John Dewey: 


? Part 2, p. 228. 
* Part 2, p. 13. 
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It is the danger of the ‘‘new education’’ that it 
regards the child’s present powers and interests as 
something finally significant in themselves. In 
truth, his learnings and achievements are fluid and 
moving. They change from day to day and from 
hour to hour. 


Our leaders seem at last to be clear on 
one point: that the curriculum can not be 
built around the child’s present interests 
and needs exclusively. And this authori- 
tative pronouncement ought to put the 
quietus on the shallow dictum that we must 
teach no grammar that does not function 
immediately in the life of the pupil. It is 
not denied that the pupil will need gram- 
mar some time. Even Miss Salisbury ad- 
mits that the ‘‘mature student’’ needs it; 
and we have shown that mature citizens 
who undertake to teach and govern others 
need it also. 

IV 

Once more I quote from the composite 
statement of the famous educators consti- 
tuting the committee of the National 
Society : . 

From the educational point of view, childhood 
and adulthood together form one continuous devel- 
opment. Each stage is to be considered as having 
a character and quality of its own. Each stage 
should leave the individual best prepared to live 
through the next stage, and, through this, all 
others.5 


This is a reply to those who would refuse 
to teach grammar in the elementary school 
for the purpose of preparing the pupil for 
the study of English and foreign languages 
in the high school. You have often heard 
people say: ‘‘I am not interested in what 
the pupil needs in high school. Let high 
school teachers worry about that. I am 
concerned with what the children need here 
and now in my own grade.’’ 

I am tempted once more to quote Edna 
Cotner: 


Because the study of grammar did not seem to 


4‘*The Child and the Curriculum.’’ 
5 Part 2, p. 12. 
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affect the pupil’s speech and writing, English 
teachers in many elementary schools practically 
eliminated formal grammar from the course of 
study. As a result, pupils entered the secondary 
school knowing little, if anything, about sentence 
construction or grammatical terms; teacher and 
pupil had no common language, grammatically 
speaking. It seemed useless for the teacher to point 
out to a pupil who had never heard of a participle 
his error in using a ‘‘dangling participle.’’ The 
suggestion that he should make subject and verb 
agree had little effect if he was unable to recognize 
the subject of a sentence or to tell a verb from an 
adverb. When the pupils in the tenth grade were 
told they could change the emphasis in a sentence 
by transposing the subordinate clause, they were 
puzzled, because they did not know whether a sub- 
ordinate clause is a mark of punctuation or some- 


thing connected with a new system of penmanship 
Vv 

In the Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Volume III, p. 148, 
I find the following exposition of the 
method employed in constructing a course 
in grammar based on the errors of school 
children: 


Building a course in grammar according to this 
method involved, first, discovering the grammatical] 
errors made by children, then the statement of rules 
broken by these errors. For instance, the simple 
statement of error, Subject of the verb not in the 
nominative case, had to be changed to a statement 
of the rule broken; namely, The subject of a verb 
is in the nominatiwe case. This procedure, carried 
yut for all the errors made, resulted in a list of 
about sixty rules, which had been broken by the 
children. The next step was to discover, in con 
nection with each rule, the definitions necessary to 
understand it. The rules and definitions thus de 
termined were accepted as the technical grammar 
necessary to comprehend the reason for correct 


grammatical speech. 

Here we have the procedure of those 
whose slogan is: ‘‘ Nothing but functional 
grammar.’’ By ‘‘functional’’ they mean 


grammar immediately useful to a pupil, re- 
gardless of his future needs in school or 
life. 

I find two words in the above statement 
that cause some of our modernistie friends 
to see red. The words are ‘‘rules and defi- 
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nitions.’’ ‘‘The rules and definitions thus 
determined,’’ says the author, ‘‘were ae. 
cepted as the technical grammar neces. 
sary.”’ 

Now I call your attention to the fact that 
in many courses of study, including our 
own, in New York City, there is not one 
word about grammatical definitions. Our 
modernists insist upon functional grammar, 
and when they find it, they repudiate it! 

Educators like Charters, who conducted 
the investigations which made it possible to 
construct a functional grammar for chil 
dren, insist that we should teach rules and 
definitions: but the very people who pre 
tend to base their work upon the outcom: 
of research repudiate the remedy pre 
scribed by the men who made the rv 
searches. 

Have you noticed how the retirement law 
for New York teachers is written? It bx 
gins by defining all the principal terms 
used in the text of the law. Only in this 
way is it possible to determine what the au 
thor of the law had in mind 

If we find it necessary to define our terms 
m law, in science, in geography, in history 
in mathematics, how did educators come t 
the conelusion that in teaching the science 
of grammar no definitions are needed? Is 
it not true, as Anatole France has said, that 
one must learn to choose the right word 
‘Only on this condition can a man be a 
writer. Words are ideas. Just reasoning 
demands a rigorous syntax, and exact vi 
eabulary.’’ 

In my own district, therefore, we develop 
and formulate definitions of all the prin 
cipal terms used in grammar. We do this 
in the belief that only on this condition ean 
we teach children to think clearly and t 
understand the instruction of their teac! 
ers. I agree with Charters that the defin 
tions of grammatical terms should be part 


_of the minimum requirements of the cur 


riculum. If teachers really understood thé 
function of the definitions (always, o! 
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course, inductively developed) they would 
not regard them as an added burden but 
rather as an indispensable tool of teaching. 


VI 

(1) The trend is not only in the direction of 
rationalizing our objectives, but also toward ration- 
alizing our procedures.* 

(2) The forms of learning which should be en- 
couraged are those which lead on the intellectual 
side to generalization, on the habit side to the cul- 
tivation of useful skills, and on the side of atti- 
tudes and appreciations to the recognition of those 
relations which are most permanently satisfying. 
Advantageous learning is never guaranteed by 
mere formulation. ... The final test of learning 
is the emergence of appropriate conduct.? 


When is a child old enough to reason? 
The tendency is to postpone formal gram- 
mar (that is, rational grammar) until the 
pupil enters the junior high school. Before 
that, children are drilled on ‘‘correct 
usage’’ without explanation. The pupil is 
supposed to be too immature to think about 
his language until he finishes the sixth 
grade. 

I wonder. The Dalton Plan throws the 
pupil on his own resources at the beginning 
of the fourth grade in Miss Parkhurst’s 
own school, and at the beginning of the 
sixth grade in Public School 39, Bronx. 
The essence of this plan is that it requires 
the pupil to find the facts and formulate 
his own conclusions. It compels him to 
think. All forms of individual teaching, 
like the Winnetka system, have similar ob- 
jectives and procedures. How then did 
educators get the notion that a child can 
not rationalize his grammatical usage until 
he reaches junior high school? Is this an- 
other ease where grammar is the ‘‘goat’’? 

The educators quoted at the head of this 
section say the trend is toward ‘‘rational- 
izing our procedures.’’ They contend that 


¢ Bobbitt, The Second Yearbook, National Edu- 
cation Association, p. 250. 

* Composite Statement of the National Society's 
Committee, Part 2, p. 18. 
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forms of learning should be encouraged 
‘‘which lead to generalization.’’ This is 
good news, and ought to result in moving 
grammar down at least into the sixth grade. 
In his ‘‘Essential Language Habits’’ 
Charters moves it down to the fifth grade, 
as will be seen by the following list of 
topics : 
5th Grade, Book # 

Nouns—singular and plural (rules). 

Pronouns (use, definition). 

Possessive singular nouns (rules). 

Possessive plural nouns (rules). 

Sentence recognition and review of punctuation. 


6th Grade 


Punctuation (rules). 

Singular and plural of nouns and pronouns. 
Double negatives. 

Contractions. 


VII 
SUMMARY 

(1) It is claimed that grammar rules 
have little influence on speech habits and 
therefore grammar is useless. 

Apply this same reasoning to other por- 
tions of the curriculum and little will 
be left to teach to children except the 
three R's. 

(2) No changes should be made in the 
curriculum that have not been validated 
experimentally. During the last twenty 
years there has been a reduction of 50 per 
cent. in the amount of technical grammar 
taught in the elementary school; and most 
of these changes are the result of mere 
opinion. 

(3) Educators claim that a child should 
master those knowledges and skills which 
he is going to need in life, and that there 
ean be no conflict between proper educa- 
tion and preparation for later life. It is 
admitted that a child will need grammar 
some time. Therefore grammar should be 
well taught somewhere in the school 
course. 

(4) Our educational leaders agree that 


' 


ty 
| 
} 
' 


— 
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each stage of education should leave ‘‘the 
individual best prepared to live through 
the next stage, and, through this, all 
others.’’ It is certain that the pupil will 
need grammar in high school, where he 
studies his own and foreign languages. 
Therefore the elementary school should 
prepare him for later grammatical study, 
familiarizing him with its terms, rules and 
processes. 

(5) Research workers who have listed 
and classified errors of school children in- 
sist that grammatical rules and definitions 
must be taught. Curriculum builders and 
supervisors have deliberately ignored defi- 
nitions in grammar. Children 
classify words and understand the relations 
of the parts of sentences unless they know 
the meaning of the terms used. 

(6) The recent tendency in curriculum 
building has been to postpone grammar 
until the child has reached the junior high 
school or even the senior high school. The 
reason usually assigned for this practice is 
that the child in the grades is too immature 
to understand grammar. Yet all modern 
improvements in education are an attempt 
to make the child think. Children 
reason at any age; and they are not too 
young to rationalize their use of language 
in the sixth grade, or even, in the opinion 
of Charters, in the fifth. 

JoserH S. TaYLor, 
District Superintendent and Presi- 
dent of the Experimental Society 

New York, N. Y. 


can not 


can 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGETING AS A 
MEANS OF SOCIAL ORIEN- 
TATION 


Amipst all the present-day discussion of 
miners’ wages, the shorter work day, child 
and woman labor, the buying power of the 
consumer, and many kindred problems, one 
approach to the solution seems to be over- 
looked. This approach, the present writer 
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believes, is among the most promising. It 
is the teaching of household budgeting in 
connection with the elementary economics 
course in the fourth year of high school 
and perhaps in the first year of college. 
Such a budgetary approach to the solu- 
tion of social problems is one of the best 
approaches because it is a psychological 
one, and social problems are at bottom 
psychological. It is, for instance, the ‘‘set 
of mind’’ of many employers and of the 
publie which glorifies the power of the 
captain of industry’’ and regards him as 


of different clay from his employees, which 
cherishes out-of-date frontier traditions of 
laissez-faire and considers every shred of 


private property more important than 
human welfare. It is also the set of mind 
of many employees (combined with real 
lack of cultural opportunity) which makes 
them improvident or non-cooperative or 
over-submissive, as the case may be. In 
each instance the person has not put him- 
self intelligently and sympathetically into 
the other's place, nor has he attained a 
view of the unified whole of a democratic 
society. The personality has become set 
and hardened before it has grown broad 
enough to touch other personalities. If 
only the set of mind of employer, employee 
and public could be changed and all three 
could be brought really to desire a common 


‘democratic goal, the machinery for attain- 


ing it would very soon be constructed. The 
same is true of many social problems which 
are not directly economic. Unfortunately, 
most grown people are hopeless cases. But 
young people are more flexible mentally 
and can more easily be brought to put 
themselves into the other person’s place. 
This mental flexibility, however, must be 
used before it is lost. The young people 
who come to high school or college without 
previous social broadening are not un- 
selfish simply because of their youth. They 
are inclined to take the same attitude in 
regard to a given income or situation in 








~~ 
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life that the small boy took in regard to a 
piece of pie. ‘‘Is all that pie for grand- 
mat’’ he asked his mother. ‘‘ No, darling, 
it’s for you.”’ **Oh, what a little bit!"’ 
Household budgeting would, the present 
writer believes, serve as an argumentum ad 
hominem. It would make concrete for the 
student what quality of clothing, what kind 
of housing, what indulgence in entertain- 
ment, vacations, automobiles, are repre- 
sented by a given income; also what edu- 
cation, what community obligations and 
what safety for the future. The young 
person is just beginning to feel the poten- 
tial beauty of life. If, then, while his es- 
thetic sense is being deepened it can also be 
broadened—if he can be made to see what 
beautiful possibilities of comradeship and 
cultural democracy lie within such prosaic 
things as self-control in expenditure and 
less selfish distribution of wealth, how sure 
a foundation for a more democratic social 
order may thus be laid! 

This humanistic study of household bud- 
geting should be made in connection with 
the elementary course in economies rather 
than in connection with home economics— 
or perhaps in addition to the latter. Home 
economies budgeting necessarily accepts the 
economic status quo and makes the best of 
it, being unacquainted with the laws which 
operate in the production and distribution 
of wealth. These laws, however, are the 
very stuff of economics. The student of the 
latter subject can take a more creative atti- 
tude. Like the engineering student, he can 
learn to balance one force against another, 
or others, in this or that combination, ac- 
cording to the esthetic objective which he 
has in mind. Another reason for including 
household budgeting in the economics 
course is that few boys take home econom- 
ies, and boys need the outlook given by 
such budgeting at least as much as do girls. 

It is probably true, however, that in most 
of the high schools of the United States in 
which household budgeting is taught at all 
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it is given in connection with the course in 
home economies rather than in connection 
with economics or any other social science 
course. This inference is strongly sug- 
gested by the replies which the present 
writer received to a questionnaire sent re- 
cently to the superintendents of education 
in twenty leading states and cities. 

The comments from Boston and Philadel- 
phia are of interest as tending to support a 
number of the statements made above. The 
chief clerk of the superintendent of schools 
of Boston wrote : 


Household budget-making is not taught in the 
majority of our high schools, but it is hoped that 
it will be within a very short time. No plan has 
been definitely formulated as yet, but it will, of 
course, be taken care of in the Home Economics 
Department. 


The director of the division of home eco- 
nomics of Philadelphia (to whom the su- 
perintendent had referred the question- 
naire) replied: 


In the high schoo] there is a household man- 
agement course where the budget as a whole is 
considered, and careful instruction is given. We 
plan the work so as to base it on the local aver- 
age income and local rent situation. In our city 
the actual sums vary in the different schools in 
which instruction is given. Not only is this work 
taught in our high schools, but our thousands of 
continuation girls have a series of lessons on 
budget-making and the economics of buying. It 
is especially necessary for these girls whose in- 
comes are small and where the temptation to buy 
on monthly terms is very great. ... The unfor- 
tunate fact remains that the boy, who should be 
just as much considered in household finances as 
the girl, receives no instruction of this kind. 
There are places in Pennsylvania where the boys 
elect a course given in the home economics de- 
partment and do secure training in budget-making. 


Believing, as has just been set forth, that 
household budget-making in connection 
with the elementary course in economics 
would have a humanizing effect upon the 
students, the present writer prepared for 
her high-school classes in economics a bud- 
get form adapted from one which she had 
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used when an advanced university student 
—giving due credit, of course, to the pro- 
fessor who had prepared the original. 

The adaptation was somewhat simplified 
from the original and was organized some- 
what differently. Moreover, or rather, an- 
tecedently, the whole point of view was dif- 
ferent. The original had been entitled 
‘*Quantity and cost budget estimates con- 
trasting the details of a health and comfort 
and a health and decency standard and cost 
of living.’’ The adaptation, while retain- 
ing the quantity and cost form, was entitled 
‘‘An American standard of living below 
which we do not wish immigration or other 
influences to depress American citizens.”’ 
For in high school one is permitted to teach 
democratic citizenship, and, if one cares to 
do so, it is not as yet considered a faux pas 
even to show some solicitude in regard to 
the matter! 

In assigning to the earlier classes the 
preparation of a budget, no income limit 
was set, though some of the students urged 
that such a limit They 
were told that their budgets were to repre- 
sent their idea of a reasonable American 
Only two stipulations 


be given them. 


standard of living. 
were made in the assignment: each budget 
must be consistent within itself; and it 
must provide for safety, for the altruism 
which is necessary as a cohesive force in 
society, and for a fair degree of that cul- 
ture without which democracy is nothing 
but a name. The students were permitted 
and encouraged to interview their parents 
and other experienced persons as to the 
numbers of pairs of shoes which a two- 
year-old would wear out in a year, and 
high-school student 


Real estate 


other items which a 
could not be expected to know. 
agents, insurance agents and Ford dealers 
were interviewed by individual students or 
by committees and the data thus gathered 
was discussed in class, the final decision in 
regard to each item being, however, left to 
the individual student. 


/ 
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The first economics class to which a bud- 
get assignment was given was completing 
the semester course in the subject, prepara- 
tory to taking up a semester course in prob- 
lems in democracy. The class had been 
taken to visit a number of manufacturing 
plants in the town, among them a tractor 
factory employing some eight hundred men 
The students had learned, in an interview 
granted by an official of the company, that 
the more highly skilled men were paid 
wages which amounted to $1,600 or $1,700 
a year. In the class discussion on the fo! 
lowing morning, one student, a boy from a 
fairly well-to-do family, exclaimed, ‘* Why, 
I think that’s good pay!’’ ‘‘Do yon, 
James?’’ inquired the teacher. ‘‘ You will 
have an opportunity, before long, to make 
a household budget and to ascertain for 
yourself whether $1,700 is a good income.”’ 
A few weeks later, when with a smile of 
pride and a sigh of relief, James brought 
in his budget for $2,200, he confided to the 
teacher, ‘‘I had to cut down the lady's 
clothes a good deal.’’ Then he exclaimed, 
**IT don’t see how they can live on it!’ 

Some amusing and some serious mistakes 
were made by members of this and later 
classes, and were pointed out and corrected 
A boy of thrifty par 
entage had made no provision for either 


in class discussion 


rent or payments toward owning a home, 
because, as he explained in his budget, 
‘*The family their The 
teacher pointed out that ‘‘Mr. Everybody” 


own home.”’ 
had no fairy godmother to present him 
with a home, and that if he was to own it 
the budget should have provided for a sub 
stantial annual payment toward ownership 
Mr. Everybody could not already have paid 
for the home, as earlier years had probably 
been harder than this. There were three 
children in the family, and every time 4 
little child came into the home a consider 
able extra expenditure was necessary. 
Little thought was given by the students 


to dependents outside the immediate family 
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cirele. It proved necessary to explain to 
the students that either they should provide 
living expenses for one or both parents of 
Mr. or Mrs. Everybody ; or, if they believed 
that each generation should stand on its 
own feet, they should increase the allow- 
ance for savings and insurance so that Mr. 
and Mrs. Everybody would not be depen- 
dent on their children in old age. When 
the amount of savings necessary to make 
possible retirement at sixty was worked out 
in class, the students groaned. They had 
never before realized that it was necessary 
to save so much. 

Almost every budget granted Mr. Every- 
body a Ford and its upkeep, even though 
his reading matter were limited to the daily 
newspaper! Generous provision was made 
for amusement, of the moving picture 
variety at least, and reasonable provision 
for an annual vacation; but a donation of 
from $2.00 to $10.00 to the Red Cross or 
community chest was usually considered 
enough for altruism. As for local support 
of churches, that varied from $5.00 to 
$50.00, with one case of a ‘‘0’’ explained 
by the word ‘‘Free-thinker.”” The teacher 
insisted that either adequate support should 
be given to keep the church (as a char- 
acter-building factor in the community) in 
first-class condition, or no support at all 
should be given; but that in the latter 
case, the eontribution under ‘‘Aid to 
others,’’ should be doubled. ‘‘ Free-think- 
ing’’ should not be made an excuse for 
mere stinginess. 

After each set of budgets was handed in, 
the respective totals of clothing, house oper- 
ation, food and housing, the details of 
‘‘ Miseellaneous,’’ and the grand total, for 
each of several selected budgets, were 
placed on the blackboard, and their ap- 
portionment was discussed. One question 
which was kept continually before the stu- 
dents was: ‘*Does this apportionment make 
for safe, cultural and happy living?’’ In 
regard to the grand totals, the questions 
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were asked: ‘‘ At the present time, can so- 
ciety afford to pay Mr. Everybody so 
much? If waste in industry could be elimi- 
nated and if some way could be found to 
make it safe for factories and farms to pro- 
duce up to capacity, is an income of this 
amount within sight for Mr. Everybody? 
Can society afford to pay Mr. Everybody 
his proportionate share of the social income 
until he learns to save his proportionate 
share of the capital needed for further 
production?’’ Some startling figures were 
quoted from ‘‘ Income in the United States, 
1909-1919,’’ prepared by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research; for instance, 
the statement that in 1918 54.51 per cent. 
of the individuals in the United States re- 
ceiving income were receiving $1,200 or 
less per year, and only 14.08 per cent. were 
receiving over $2,000 per year. Then the 
pointed questions were asked: ‘‘ With such 
incomes, is it fair to blame the ordinary 
man of sixty for not having saved enough 


' for his old age? With such incomes, would 


it be possible (even with the best of man- 
agement) for the great majority of Amer- 
ican families to attain a very high level of 
safety and cultureft’’ Fresh from their 
struggles with budgets of perhaps $2,200 
to $3,000, the students easily saw the point. 

One set of budgets ran up their totals so 
high as to be entirely out of practical range. 


/ The teacher then had the class prepare a 


joint budget, each member of the class 
being assigned one portion to prepare 
through conference with some experienced 
person who was used to economizing. The 
various portions were then assembled and 
harmonized in class discussion, the grand 
total coming to $2,871.00, Three copies of 
the resultant budget were sent to the minis- 
terial union, the chamber of commerce and 
the central labor council, respectively, with 
the request that they criticize the budget 
from the viewpoint of a reasonable Amer- 


Jiean standard of living and correct the de- 


tails in accordance with their criticism. 
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To the ministerial union was put the addi- 
tional question, whether Mr. Everybody 
could afford to give a tenth of his income 
to church and altruism, and if so, how his 
budget could be readjusted to provide for 
this tithe. When the budgets were re- 
turned, it was found that the ministers had 
changed a few details slightly, but had 
made no provision for tithing. The cham- 
ber of commerce made a number of addi- 
tions and deductions, the net change for 
the whole budget being, however, a dedue- 
tion of only $20.00. The committee of the 
central labor council made no changes in 
the budget, saying that they believed it to 
be ‘‘very conservative and a fair living’’ 
for a family of five with an income of 
$3,000.00, but that ‘‘in taking an average 
of the income of the various crafts repre- 
sented in our body, which we find to be 
about $1,800, your budget tends to prove 
the wage earner underpaid approximately 
$1,000 per year, and is therefore compelled 


to skimp to maintain himself and family at 


the present wage.’’ 

The fact that recent investigations seem 
to show that the family of five is not the 
typical American family 
looked by the teacher, but was not stressed, 
first 


was not over- 


for several reasons. In the place, 
many families have five or more than five 
members.» In the second place, no agree- 
ment has yet been reached by economists 
and men of affairs as to how wages can be 
adjusted to the size of the family. And in 
the third place, it is possible that five is 
the size of family which it is 


At least one noted sociolo- 


desirable 
to encourage. 
gist has called the family of five ‘‘the socio- 
logical family’’ which will keep the popu- 
lation stationary, as two of the children will 
take the place of their parents and the third 
will probably die or remain unmarried. 

To a teacher who sees the importance of 
this budget-making, ma- 
terial and opportunities seem to offer them- 


more and more 


selves, progressively enriching the course 


for suecessive classes. The introduction to 
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the latest budget study was made slightly 
philosophical. The teacher brought out the 
fact that, if the budget was to represent 
the student’s idea of a reasonable minimum 
American standard of living the student 
should decide, before beginning to prepare 
the budget, toward what sort of society he 
wished to work. Should American society, 
in the first place, be considered as static or 
developing? Which conception was more 
in harmony with the economic history 
which the class had studied’ The answer 
of the class was unanimous and emphatic 
‘**Developing!’’ The teacher then inquired 
whether the class wished this developing 
American society to develop toward a more 
complete aristocracy than it is at present 
or toward a more complete democracy. At 
this the class hesitated, seeming not to un 
derstand the question raised. They had 
been used to assuming that American so 
ciety is already democratic, since practi 
eally every citizen has the right to vote 
The teacher brought out various democratic 
features of present-day American society 
also various aristocratic features. She read 
aloud several selections from Nietzsche, as 
showing the logical completion of aristoc 
racy, and referred to Leopold and Loeb as 
of Nietzsche. She 


placed the choice between democracy and 


consistent followers 
aristocracy not so much on an ethical basis 
as on an esthetic one, as do both Nietzsche 
and Santayana. After some discussion, th 
class agreed unanimously that they wished 


democracy in the sense that every young 


‘person should have a fairer opportun:' 


than he has now, to develop the best that 
is in him. They were virtuously opposed 
to any communistie rewarding of the 1az) 
equally with the industrious. On the other 
hand, they were spontaneously indignant a! 
Nietzsche's proposal for an aristocracy 

supermen which with 

good conscience the sacrifice of a legion 

individuals, who, for its sake, must be suy 
pressed and reduced to imperfect men 


instruments.’’ The _ teacher 


should ‘‘aecept 


slaves and 
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agreed with them, but inquired mischie- 
vously whether they themselves were always 
so industrious in preparing their school 
work that they had a right to throw stones 
at lazy people. She then drew the conclu- 
sion that if the students wished American 
society to develop toward democracy, their 
budgets for Mr. Everybody must provide 
as liberally as possible for culture and for 
saving 

Another new feature of this latest budget 
study was a Visit by teacher and students 
to several new houses which were being 
built in anticipation of ‘* Better Homes 
Week.’’ A subsequent class period was de- 
voted to the discussion of desirable hous- 
ing for Mr. Everybody. Under what cir- 
cumstances, it was asked, should Mr. Every- 
body attempt to own his home, and under 
what circumstances should he be content 
with renting? The teacher brought out 
the fallacies in the real estate slogan : ‘‘ Pay 
for your home like rent.’’ The students 
had previously been apportioned among 
various real estate firms of the town (in 
order that no one firm should be troubled 
too much), and had been instructed to ob- 
tain from the firm consulted the address 
and monthly rental of the cheapest five- 
roomed house which it had for rent, also 
of two other houses of two higher grades. 
Each student was also instructed to obtain 
the address and price of a moderately 
priced house which was for sale, the terms 
on which it could be bought and the num- 
ber of years required to pay out. Each 
student was to visit and inspect, externally 
at least, the four houses the addresses of 
which had been given him. Reports from 
these visits of inspection were brought into 
the housing discussion of the class. Re- 
ports were madé also by members of the 
class who had recently been sent as dele- 
gates to hear a talk which was being made 
before a loeal woman’s club, on ‘‘ The Gar- 
den City Movement.’’ In this connection 
the teacher used pictures and other ma- 
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terial from the regional planning number 
of The Survey Graphic of a year ago. 

A word may be said as to the attitude of 
both students and parents in regard to this 


budget study. The majority of the stu-_ 


dents enjoy it greatly and cooperate cor- 
dially, even enthusiastically. It is as 
pleasant to supervise them as it is interest- 
ing to watch them open their eyes when 
they are initiated into this or that respon- 
sibility or risk which grown people bear. 
Parents, too, are usually glad to cooperate 
because of the practical character of the 
study. The father and mother of one stu- 
dent went out of their way to tell the 
teacher that ‘‘R——— had taken quite a dif- 
ferent attitude toward the spending of 
money since he had made his budget.’”’ 

It is, of course, the teacher upon whom 
will rest the responsibility of breathing the 
breath of social life into the dead mimeo- 
graphed budget forms. Probably this 
could not be accomplished by the inexperi- 
enced young people who assist in giving 
the elementary economics course in some 
of our overcrowded universities. They 
have not yet suffered from economic diffi- 
culties, or at any rate have not thought 
their way through. As for more mature 
teachers, certainly no person who has per- 
mitted his experiences to rob him of his 
ideals and render him cynical could give 
the dynamic social interpretation. If such 
a person should chance to read this article, 
the mention of human sympathy, kindly 
humor, faith in democracy, social courage, 
will seem to him mere melodrama. Yet it 
is to things like these that the majority of 
our young people respond when given a fair 
opportunity. And when a sufficient num- 
ber of the young people of the United 
States shall have responded intelligently to 
the democratic ideal which is implicit in 
these mental attitudes, the big problems 
connected with the production and the dis- 
tribution of wealth will solve themselves. 


Laura M. Kinossury 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A FARMING COLLEGE FOR THE 
UKRAINE 

Apvices received by the New York Times from 
Moscow report the signing of an agreement 
between Dr. Charles Kuntz, who has contributed 
articles to SCHOOL AND Society on education in 
Soviet Russia, and the Education Department 
of the Ukrainian government. The purpose of 
the agreement is to solve the problem of higher 
education for the masses by providing univer- 
sity education without cost to students or state. 

The project consists in the establishment of a 
combined agricultural college and modern farm 
to be worked by the students so that their edu- 
cation will make the farm profitable and the 
profits from the farm will pay for their edu- 
cation. 

The scheme includes a thorough “mechaniza- 
tion” of agriculture, with machine shops, power 
plant, ete., and, what is needed still more in 
Russia, the “industrialization” of agriculture in 
the form of a fruit preserving section, cannery, 
ete. 

The Ukrainian government agrees to supply a 
former monastery on the River Dnieper, about 
sixty miles from the industrial region of Kriv- 
toyrov and a little below the gigantic hydro- 
electric plant on which work is now beginning, 
about 130 miles north of Kherson. At the latter 
place another American enterprise, the first 
autonomous Jewish district, supported by the 
American “Agrojoint” colonization scheme, is 
now being developed. 

The situation is particularly suitable for the 
mechanization of agriculture, which is one of the 
principal planks in the Soviet program. Dur- 
ing recent years the monastery has been run as 
a state farm. The buildings can house 500 stu- 
dents, and there are upward of 7,000 acres of 
the finest black earth soil. 

Dr. Kuntz is already assured of sufficient 
funds for the initial working capital and to 
equip classrooms, laboratories and shops and 
provide tractors and other machinery, seed, 
stock and fruit trees for the farm. 

There is no intention to make a profit of any 
kind beyond what is required to run the institu- 
tion or even to require the repayment of the 
foundation capital involved in the buildings, 
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land, equipment and cash required to get the 
college going, but if the scheme is a success this 
could obviously be repaid by amortization. 

The college is to open on October 1 next with 
100 students. The course will take four years 
and 100 new students will be enrolled each year 
until the capacity of 500 is reached. 

The students will work four hours a day on 
the land and four hours in school. The college 
will be coeducational and self-governing to the 
extent that the students will be represented on 
the governing board, on which the American 
group will have two members and the Depart 
ment of Education of the Ukraine one. 

The students will manage their own athletics, 
newspaper, radio transmitting station and other 
activities. 
graduates will be called on later to supervix 
similar collective groups throughout the countr) 
It is planned that the new college will become 


This is considered important because 


both a cultural center and practical “service 
station” for the surrounding country. 
Third and fourth year students will h 


classes and give demonstrations throughout the 


} 


countryside in modern agricultural methods, 
transportation, cooperation and merchandising 
all of which are so rudimentary in peasant 
Russia. 


EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Accorpinc to an article in the London 
Times, education has a front place on the plat 
form of the Cantonese, and a recent official 
statement on the subject is instructive of their 
intentions in this respect. “We are neither anti- 
foreign nor anti-Christian, and as soon as the 
mission schools readjust themselves to our prn- 
ciples they will have no trouble.” The writer 
then declares that education must be revolutior 
ized and based upon the principles of Sun Yat- 
Sen. It must be in accordance with the latest 
findings of the natural and social sciences. 1! 
must take the welfare of the people as its cen- 
tral theme and mean the promotion of brother- 
hood, equality and freedom. Control and gui 
dance must be centralized. 

As soon as general conditions in the country 
are settled the Kuomintang (not apparently the 
government) will carry out a policy having the 
following aims: To make popular education and 
popular movement go hand in hand; to provide 


pe 
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free education for the poor; to make education 
lead the students to the masses, rather than de- 
veloping them as a separate class; to introduce 
military training into all middle schools and col- 
leges and to emphasize physical training; to 
unify all student movements under the super- 
vision of the Kuomintang; to separate religion 
from education. 

Rules to govern private schools, which include 
those opened by foreigners or missions, will be 
of special interest to foreigners. It is intended 
that all private schools shall be under the super- 
vision of the government. Each private school 
shall have a board of trustees appointed by the 
founders. No foreigner shall serve as trustee 
except in special cireumstances. To establish 
or close a school government consent must be 
obtained. Private schools can not have for- 
eigners as heads, but in special circumstances 
foreigners may be advisers. Organization, cur- 
riculum, ete., must be consistent with official 
regulations. There must be no compulsory re- 
ligious courses or religious propaganda in in- 
struction. Attendance at religious services must 
be voluntary. The government is to have the 
power of closure when schools are in opposition 
to the policy of the government. 

The article in the Times remarks: 


In the foregoing may be discovered a further 
indication of the intention of the Cantonese to 
bind the masses to the Kuomintang. The institu- 
tion of a system of education which will leave 
little seope for individual effort but will give the 
required political bent to the minds of the youth 
of the country should in the long run give the 
party enormous power for good or evil. But what 
particularly concerns foreigners are the restrictions 
on mission schools. The various missions, Ameri- 
can in particular, have sunk very large sums in 
providing suitable premises for their educational 
work, and have devoted a large part of their in- 
comes to maintaining institutions to which Chinese 
students have flocked in their thousands. This 
money has all been subscribed for missionary pur- 
poses, in the hope that from seed intelligently sown 
would be reaped a plentiful harvest of religious 
conviction. The Cantonese, however, are now out- 
lining regulations which if enforeed will deprive 
missionaries of the control of the schools they have 
established and of the right to give any religious 
instruction whatever. If this is to be their policy 
the days of mission schools are ended, for it is 
hardly to be supposed that foreign missions and 
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their supporters will be prepared to continue 
financing what will have become purely secular 
education. 


A RESEARCH PROFESSORSHIP OF 
FORESTRY AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

A art of $130,000 for the endowment of a 
research professorship in forest soils in Cornell 
University has been announced by President 
Livingston Farrand, who said that the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust, founded by 
Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the Amer- 
iean Tree Association, in addition to endowing 
the chair, had made a further generous pro- 
vision of funds for the operating expenses of 
the advanced line of investigation to be under- 
taken. 

The work will be done in the New York State 
College of Agriculture, and the appointment 
of the professor will be announced shortly. 
The chair will be named for Mr. Pack, who is 
already well known for his benefactions to sci- 
entifie forestry as president of the American 
Tree Association and as the founder of the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust. This 
trust is administered by his son, Arthur Newton 
Pack. President Farrand said: 

In the northeastern hard-wood area, extending 
over the Middle Atlantic States and as far west as 
Indiana and Illinois, the question of proper forest 
eare and operation depends very largely upon a 
study of soil conditions, and practically no data on 
forest soils are at present available. The proposed 
line of investigation is a new development in forest 
research in this country. It will undertake to co- 
ordinate studies in several fields of science and 
apply what is learned to the special soil problems 
involved in the business of growing healthy forests. 

This research will necessarily deal with the chem- 
istry and biology of soils. It will naturally have 
intimate relation with the field of heredity in tree 
growth, particularly as it should help to solve 
problems of adapting certain varieties of trees to 
given soils. And it will similarly have a bearing 
on the field of plant pathology, because of the rela- 
tion that soil conditions bear to diseases of trees. 

Many of the timber growers’ problems are com- 
plex. Their solution must be looked for in several 
fields, including these interrelated fields of soils, 
genetics and forest pathology. 

This is the first time that such a comprehensive 
research on forest soils has been systematically 
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undertaken in this country. The comprehensive 
study of forest soils is a new line of research every- 
where, and the only specialized workers in it are a 
few scientists in Sweden, Russia, Finland and Ger 
many. While the work to be done under Mr. Pack's 
endowment will deal directly with American forest 
problems, its results will have international inter 


est and general scientific value. 


Mr. Pack has made other large gifts for the 
promotion and support of education in forestry. 
Recently announcement was made concerning 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstration For- 
est, a twenty-five hundred acre tract of white 
pine land on the main Adirondack highway 
near Lake George; and he has given land or 
endowments to other American forestry schools, 
including the New York State College of For 
estry, Yale University and the University of 
Washington. Under Mr. Pack’s direction, the 
American Tree Association has distributed more 
than a million copies of the Forestry Primer, 
which is a brief and concise summary of Amer- 
ican forest problems. 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr. JAMES RowLanp ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, made an address on Alumni 
Day to visiting graduates on the plan to raise 
an endowment of $20,000,000 to promote dis- 
tinetion in teaching and study. Pledges amount- 
ing to $6,000,000 have been made by 300 gradu- 
ates two months in advance of the date set 
for the opening of the campaign. 

President Angell said: 


It is a year to the day since I first announced 
that a careful study of departmental budgets re 
vealed the urgent need of an additional income of 
one million dollars a year if Yale is to hold to 
gether a faculty of distinguished teachers and at 
the same time to give a student body of the pres 
ent size the degree of personal attention considered 
necessary to maintain the highest standard of edu 
cation. I must confess, that while I had complete 
confidence in the response of the alumni when the 
facts were once known, I anticipated some delay 
beeause of the obvious difficulty of earrying the 
story of the university ’s needs to all of the 33,000 
graduates and former students. But I have been 
stirred again and again by the reeeption given me, 
as well as the other university officers, during the 
last few months by Yale men assembled in the 
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many cities which we have visited. The progress 
of organization in preparation for the first genera! 
appeal has advanced beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations, 

It is a gratifying fact that already over one 
thousand graduates, residing in every part of the 
country, are so thoroughly convinced of the press 
ing need for the new endowment of $20,000,000, 
that they have accepted the responsibility of serv 
ing as chairmen and associates in the preliminary 
work of organizing for the campaign which begins 
April 20. If any better augury of success were 
needed I can point to the remarkable financial re 
sponse which has come two months before the date 
set for the opening of the general approach. The 
average size of the gifts pledged during the process 
of organization is $20,000. Three hundred men 
have already pledged a total of $6,000,000. 


In explaining the principal reasons why the 
university needed more funds, President Angel! 
dwelt on the plight of the college teacher, 
“whose salary, measured in terms of purchasing 
power, is actually lower now than it was in 
1913.” He pointed out that the average salary 
for full-time teachers in every rank at Yale was 
in 1925-26 only $4,012.95. 


The majority of the teachers are in the ranks 
of instructor or assistant professor. The averag: 
salary of instructors last year was $2,004, and the 
average for assistant professors was $3,529. This 
situation is aggravated by the fact that promotions 
are overdue for many of these teachers, and the 
university lacks sufficient funds to finance more 
than a very few of these promotions. Competition 
from other universities, as well as from industries, 
is growing so strong that if we failed to provid 
more adequate compensation we could not hope to 
hold at Yale men of the teaching ability and dis 
tinguished scholarship worthy of our traditions. 


THE NEW HARVARD MEDICAL 
SCHOOL DORMITORY 

Work on the Harvard Medical School Dorm: 
tory is proceeding rapidly and it is hoped that 
it will be ready for occupancy by the students 

at the beginning of the term in September. 
The dormitory, which was made possible by 
gifts from many physicians and others and by a 
very large gift from Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt, 
is to be called Vanderbilt Hall. It will house 
250 students, provide living-rooms, dining-rooms, 
kitchen, gymnasium, locker-rooms and squash 
courts, with room for a tennis court, which may 


wast oa! 
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be flooded for skating in winter, between the 
wings of the building. 

The architeets have departed from the Geor- 
vian Colonial style of their other Harvard dor- 
mitories, and have adopted the Italian Renais- 
cance as being more in keeping with the sur- 
rounding buildings. The materials used are 
limestone trim with walls of brick of nearly the 
same color as the limestone. 

The main entrance is in the center of the 
carved portion of Pasteur Avenue and leads 
into a cireular stone lobby. To the left from 
this lobby runs a wide corridor to the living- 
room, whieh is 40 by 60 feet with a floor of 
wide oak boards, a dado, cornice and chimney 
breast of pine, and walls of plaster pierced with 
seven large arched windows. 

Turning to the right from the stone lobby, 
one passes the small library, office, mail boxes 
and coat room toward the dining-hall. The en- 
trance to it is down a few steps and through a 
center door on to a commanding baleony. This 
llenry Pickering Bowditch Hall is 36 feet wide 
by 92 feet long. Inside the hall, one descends a 
double ramp of eurved steps to the flagstone 
floor, which is at the basement level. A six-foot 
pine dado and a seat will encircle the room. 
\bove, the walls will be rough plaster decorated 
between the arched windows with stone pilasters 
carrying a wood ceiling. 

On the long north wall are two hooded stone 
fireplaces. At the further end of the room will 
he a dais raised one step for the faculty table. 
The room will seat 250 or more at meals, which 
will be served from the adjoining kitchen either 
by eafeteria or waitresses. The kitchens and 
their dependencies are considered by the Har- 
vard authorities to be one of the best kitchen 
layouts of this sort that they know of. 

The low wing, on the left-hand side, contains 
on the lower floor a gymnasium 50 feet by 80 
leet, 22 feet high, which will give ample space 
for basketball. It will be arranged in the most 
modern way with a special maple floor and 
clazed brick walls and have a baleony for spec- 
tators. Adjacent to this will be the entrance 
lobby connecting with extensive locker-rooms 
and shower-baths. From the vestibule, which 
will be entered by an arched doorway near the 
junction of this wing with the main building, 
access will be had to special exercise rooms— 
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fencing, boxing and wrestling rooms—and above 
the gymnasium to a group of five squash courts, 
these courts being lighted and ventilated from 
the rear by a continuous steel sash running the 
entire length of the building. 

The living portion of the building, although 
not luxurious, will be comfortable and provide a 
very flexible type of living quarters. The typi- 
cal rooms are about 17 feet long by 10 feet wide. 
They can be used in pairs by two men, with 
two beds in one room and two desks in another, 
or they can be used singly with a bed in each. 
In the high portion of the building to the rear 
there will be one fireplace to each pair of these 
rooms. 

The corners of the building in the rear and 
the end of the curved portion in front will be 
arranged in suites comprising in general two bed 
rooms, a bath and a study; in some cases, a 
double bed room, a bath and a study, and in 
others, four bed rooms, a bath and a study. The 
rooms will be similar to those in the Harvard 
dormitories; plaster walls, wood work and 
dadoes painted white. 


THE PERSONNEL SERVICE OF NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 


THE School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity announces the establishment of a stu- 
dent personnel service under the direction of 
Professor Anna Y. Reed. This rounds out the 
program of personnel service which was first 
instituted when Mrs. Reed was called to the 
university in 1924. The purposes of the newly 
established service are as follows: 


(1) To afford a central office for pooling the 
adjustment problems of the student personnel and 
the facilities available for their solution. It is 
not intended in any particular to duplicate exist- 
ing services, to relieve individual faculty members 
of advisory responsibilities, or to impede the effi- 
ciency of advisory committees. It is intended to 
aid individual instructors and faculty committees 
whenever they feel that this specialized service can 
desirably supplement their own efforts. This fea- 
ture of the service in the School of Education will 
take the place of many forms of personnel service 
formerly assigned to deans of men and women and 
will do away with the appointment of such officers 
in the School of Education. This student advisory 
service has been made available to all schools of 
New York University to the extent that they care 
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to take advantage of it. Individual students have 
found their way to the bureau, but the ordinary 
channel is through the class-room instructor. Prob- 
lems already dealt with have involved vocational 
choice, home difficulties and social, religious and 
educational adjustments. Under the one person as 
adviser scheme these problems would all be dealt 
with by the faculty member best qualified to offer 
the service needed. 

(2) To afford a pre-collegiate information ser- 
prospective but undecided students. 
Vagueness in vocational objectives makes the choice 


vice for 


of schools, commerce, arts, education, ete., very dif 
ticult and the service has been able to help some 
students find a basis for an intelligent selection. 

To afford teachers in service, registered in 
the School of Education, and our own instructional 
corps, a central office through which the expert 
advice of faculty specialists may be secured in 
solving difficult adjustment problems in connection 
with their students. And also to afford a bureau 
through which application for assistance not avail 
able within the university may be made. Teachers 
and counselors in the field are displaying particu 
lar interest in this phase of the service and are 
seeking methods and materials for solving their 
most difficult guidance problems. Extension classes 
are also conducted for teachers in service who wish 
help with advisory and guidance phases of their 
class-room responsibilities. 

(4) To diseuss with inquiring educators and 
school counselors tentative plans for guidance and 
personnel programs in their schools and to aid in 
the adaptation of such plans to local needs. 

(5) To offer, for students preparing for college 
or normal school teaching or advisory work, some 
practical experience in the application of modern 
personnel principles and practices to college and 
normal school student problems. This phase of the 
service is an integral part of the newly-instituted 
curriculum of the School of Education for training 
college and normal school teachers. 

THE STATE SUPERINTENDENCY OF 
CALIFORNIA 

The Sierra Educational News writes editor 
ially as follows concerning the resignation of 
Superintendent Will C. Wood to accept the 
position of State Superintendent of Banking 
in California and the acceptance by Dr. William 
John Cooper of the state superintendency of 
schools : 

As we go to press there comes announcement 
of the appointment of Superintendent Will C. 
Wood to the post of State Superintendent of 
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Banking for California. This is not entirely 
unexpected. It has been known for some time 
that Governor Young has been desirous of 
securing Mr. Wood for this important post. 

The governor was faced with a choice of 
appointing a banker who, he says, “in the very 
nature of things must be allied with one or an 
other of the two or three banking interests of 
the state, or to select a man who is not a banker 
but who has intelligence, executive ability, abso 
lute honesty and independence of any faction in 
the banking world, besides the very important 
characteristic of fearlessness and rigidity of 
backbone.” 

Mr. Wood made his decision to retire from 
the state superintendency following the defeat 
of the amendment proposing increase in salaries 
of certain statutory state officers, including that 
of public instruction. Governor Young could 
not persuade him to modify his decision to re 
sign, as Superintendent Wood felt that he had 
to seek a field where the compensation was more 
nearly adequate. 

Mr. Wood stated in his letter of resignation 
that he was compelled, in justice to his fan 
to give up his present position; that he recent!) 
had been offered as high as $12,000 per year 
as city superintendent of schools; and that he 
must either accept another superintendency or 
go into private business. 

As we stated editorially in the December issue 
of this magazine, in speaking of the amend 
ment proposing an increase in Superintendent 
Wood's salary: 

It «ss greatly to be regretted that Amendment 
No. 5 on the ballot—Senate Amendment No. 25 
which proposed to increase the salaries of certav 
state officers, was lost. It és difficult to wnderstand 
how an intelligent public could vote against thw 


for 


amendment. The proposed imerease in salary 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Secretary 
of State, and certain other state officers, is in lun 
with sound business prudence, economy and fi 
owncy m government. 


Succeeding Mr. Wood as Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction is William John Cooper, now 
Superintendent of Schools of San Diego, for 


California 


merly Superintendent of Fresno. 
is indeed remarkably fortunate that a distin 
guished school executive of Mr. Cooper’s high 
standing is able to leave a $9,000 superinten 
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dency for the state position, which pays only a 
meager $5,000. The situation is anomalous and 
is California’s good luek. He has occupied a 
number of prominent educational positions in 
the state. He is a member of the Board of 
Directors, the California Council of Education 
and has served as Chairman of the Committee 
of the Council on the Reorganization of the 
School System. Mr. Cooper has made one of 
the most constructive and far-reaching investi- 
gations on this topic of reorganization ever 
made in this country. 

It is particularly fortunate that with the 
plan of reorganization now to come before 
the legislature, Mr. Cooper is available to as- 
sume the state post. He is an executive of 
marked ability, a trained teacher, and his abili- 
ties as a scholar are recognized. Governor Young 
and the people of the state are certainly fortu- 
nate in being able to secure Mr. Cooper. He is 
a graduate of the University of California and 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and gave signal 
service to the government during the war. 
Governor Young, in speaking of Cooper, says 
that the state has obtained a man “justly re- 
garded as one of the ablest among the younger 
educators in the United States.” 

It is to be hoped that the reorganization of 
the state school system, at least in its funda- 
mental aspects, as proposed by Governor Young, 
will be effected, and that in time Mr. Cooper 
will receive a salary more commensurate with 
his ability and the requirements of the office.— 
A. H. C, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


De. Watrer Wueeter Cook, professor of 
equity at Yale University, was the principal 
speaker at the fifty-first commemoration day 
exereises of the Johns Hopkins University on 
February 22. He spoke on “Science and Law.” 
At the alumni smoker in the evening Dr. Joseph 
S. Ames, dean of the college faculty and pro- 
vost of the university, spoke on “Dr. Henry A. 
Rowland,” who was professor of physics in the 
original faculty of the university. Extra ordi- 
nem degrees were conferred on Dr. John B. 
Whitehead, dean of the engineering faculty, 
and on Dr. William J. A. Bliss, collegiate pro- 
lessor of physics. 
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Tue annual Harvard dinner at the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence at Dallas, 
Texas, will be held on March 2. The principal 
speakers will be Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, who re- 
cently resigned from the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona; W. W. Fisher, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Division of Harvard 
Clubs, and Dr. Henry W. Holmes, dean of the 
school of education of Harvard University. 


Presipent Wituiam ALLEN Nerison, of 
Smith College, will make the commencement ad- 
dress at Radcliffe College on June 10. 


Dr. Micuae. I. Puri, professor of electro- 
mechanics at Columbia University, will be the 
principal speaker at the dinner on March 5 of 
the Association of Chairmen of Departments of 
Mathematics of the High Schools of New York 
City. 

Proresson ArcuipaLp Vivian Hitz, F.R.S., 
who is filling the George Fisher Baker non-resi- 
dent lectureship in chemistry at Cornell Univer- 
sity, is giving a series of lectures twice weekly 
on the general subject of muscular reactions. 


Dr. Joun H. Fixuey, of the editorial depart- 
ment of the New York Times, spoke on Febru- 
ary 15 at a banquet celebrating the ninetieth 
anniversary of Knox College. President Albert 
Britt announced that the board of trustees had 
given its approval to the attempt to raise a fund 
of $5,000,000 by the year 1937, which will be 
the centenary of the college. 


Presipent F. D. Farrevt, of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, will address agricultural 
students at the University of Wisconsin on 
March 18 on “The Foundations of Rural 
Progress.” 

Orricers for 1927 of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association are: President, George 
D. Robb, principal of the Altoona High School ; 
first vice-president, Charles E. Dickey, Pitts- 
burgh; second vice-president, Clyde H. Gar- 
wood, Harrisburg. 

Presipent Wavter P. Morcan, of the West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, has been 
elected president of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. 

HvuBert C. Eicuer, Pennsylvania State Di- 
rector of School Buildings, who represented the 
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state at the annual meeting of the National 
Council of School Building Officials held re- 
cently in St. Paul, Minnesota, was elected presi- 
dent of that organization for the coming year. 

W aps- 
WorTH, JR., has been appointed by the New 
York State Board of Regents as a member of 
the board of State 
Normal School to fill the vacancy caused by the 


death of his father. 


Unitrep States Senator James W. 


visitors of the Geneseo 


Proressor Emir DuNcAN Grizzeuu has been 
appointed chairman of the Accrediting Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools for the Asso 
ciation of Colleges and Seeondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland. His perma 
nent office has been established at 109 Bennett 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania. Professor 
Grizzell has also been made a member of the 
editorial board of Educational Outlook, an inter- 
national educational quarterly established under 
the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and has been appointed a member of the Na- 
Research in Secondary 


tional Committee on 


Education. 


Dr. SamvueL Cate Prescort, head of the 
department of biology and publie health at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
nominated for president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. He has 
association for the past two years. 


been vice-president of the 


Dr. Freperick R. Rogers has been appointed 
chief of the physical 
the New York State Education Department to 
sueceed Daniel Chase, who resigned last year 
to become executive secretary of the Sportsman 
Dr. Rogers has been serving 


education bureau of 


ship Brotherhood. 
since fall in the department on a provisional 
appointment and stood first on the Civil Service 
examination for the position. 

Frank L. Touman, for twenty years refer 
ence librarian of the New York State Library, 
has been appointed director of the library ex 
tension division of the New York State Edu- 


cation Department. 


Joun Martin CANSE was inaugurated on 
January 18 as president of the Kimball School 
of Theology, Salem, Oregon. This 


occasion 


marked also the twenty-first anniversary of the 
founding of the school. 
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At the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association in Harrisburg, 
Dean C. M. MeConn, of Lehigh, was elected 
chairman of the College and University Section. 


Matuer AtMon Anport, headmaster of the 
Lawrenceville School for Boys in New Jersey, 
withdrew his resignation at a special meeting of 
the board of trustees on February 19. Dr 
Abbott resigned at the meeting of the board 
February 4 last, when action was deferred. 
What transpired during the two weeks to change 
Dr. Abbott’s decision was kept secret. The 
trustees, all of whom were present, refused to 
comment on the situation, merely expressing 
their “delight that Dr. Abbott 
in the position he has held so well since 1919.” 


Was remaining 


Francis M. Froe.icuer, president of the 
Progressive Education Association, has been ap- 
pointed the first provost of Avon College, Con 
necticut, the new school for boys founded by 
Mrs. Theodate Pope Riddle with an initial ex- 


penditure of $3,000,000. 


W. A. 
the schools of Abilene, has been appointed as 


Stacey, formerly superintendent of 


sistant state superintendent of Kansas. 


James N. Muir, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Bethlehem, Pa., has accepted the 


superintendency of the schools of Quincy, Mass 


EvisasetTn R. Morrow, daughter of Dwight 
W. Morrow, Morgan and 
Company, will join the faculty of the Dwight 
School for Girls at Englewood, N. J., in the 


partner in J. P. 


autumn. 


Proressor Rosert Howarp Lorp, of the de- 
partment of history at Harvard University, has 
resigned to prepare for the priesthood in the 
Catholie Church. 


Lesutiz A. Wuite has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology and anthropology at the 
University of Buffalo and Miss M. E. Wagner 
instructor in sociology and psychology. 


Dr. Maximintian Rupwiy, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, has been appointed professor of 
French and head of the department of modern 
languages at Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. 
Dr. Rudwin recently returned from a year’s 
study abroad. 


Dr. George Evtery Hace, honorary director 
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of the Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory of the 
Carnegie Institation and originator of Pasa- 
dena’s civie center plan, has been awarded the 
Arthur Noble gold medal given annually to a 
citizen of Pasadena for notable service in pro- 
moting civie beauty or welfare. 


On the retirement of J. Wilmer Kennedy 
from the position of assistant superintendent of 
the schools of Newark, N. J., a testimonial din- 
ner was tendered to him by his associates and 
friends. 


A sew dormitory of Vassar College will be 
named the Florence M. Cushing Hall, in honor 
of Miss Cushing, who was elected to the board 
of trustees forty years ago and is now trustee 
Miss Cushing is the first alumnae 


emeritus, 
trustee of the college. She was graduated in the 
class of 1874. s 


Erna Grassmvuck, Pennsylvania state director 
of geography and president of the National 
Couneil of Geography Teachers during 1926, 
received a gold watch from that organization 
at the annual meeting in Philadelphia in 
December in recognition of her able service. 


Epwin L. Hruprern, head of the printing 
house of E. L. Hildreth & Co., has received 
from Yale University the honorary degree of 
master of arts in recognition of his services to 
the institution and to the Yale University Press, 
with which he has had relations the past six- 
Hildreth & Co. are printing more 
than fifty books a year for Yale University. 


teen 


vears. 


De. Gary N. Catxins, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who is this year director of the American 
Union in Paris, recently made a tour through 
the south of France to study the methods of 
He plans to make a 


bnef trip to America, after which he will in- 


university laboratories. 
spect the laboratories of the universities in the 


north and east. 


De. ALrrep ZimMMERN, director of the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 
under the League of Nations, and founder and 
director of the Geneva School of International 
Studies, at Geneva, left this country for Switzer 
land on February 19. 


Conp.irre, professor of 
economies and dean of the faculty of law and 


Proressor J. B. 
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commerce at Canterbury College in the Uni- 
versity of New Zealand, has been appointed 
chief research officer of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, whose headquarters will be at Hono- 
lulu. The appointment is for three years, and 
he is expected to visit the United States or 
the Far East, possibly both, before the next 
conference of the countries of the Pacific, which 
will be held in July. 


Miss M. L. Marks, professor of sociology at 
the Ohio State University, has leave of absence 
to take part in the survey being made by the 
United States government of the conditions 
among American Indians. 


Proressor Bernarp Fay, of the University 
of Clermont-Ferrand, first winner of the Jus- 
serand medal of the American Historieal Asso- 
ciation, has arrived in the United States to give 
two courses at Columbia University during the 
spring session. The Jusserand medal, for the 
best work on intellectual relations between the 
United States and one or more European coun- 
tries, was awarded Professor Fay for his book, 
“The Revolutionary Spirit in France and the 
United States at the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century.” 


Dean A. C. Weatnerneap, of the school of 
architecture of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, plans to direct a traveling course in the 
fine arts this summer with Dr. Mary Sinclair 
Crawford, dean of women at Southern Cali- 
fornia and professor of French, acting as travel 
director and chaperon of the voyageur students. 
Because of the academic nature of the trip, col- 
lege credit will be granted to those who are in- 
terested in it and who qualify for it. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the com- 
pletion of the $25,000 fund in honor of Dr. 
Lucy M. Salmon, the oldest professor at Vassar 
College, who died last week. It had been in- 
tended that Dr. Salmon should receive the in- 
come of the fund during her lifetime. The fund 
will now be used for the promotion of research 
by members of the faculty. Miss Salmon was 
head of the department of history. 


A runp of $250,000 has been raised for the 
building of a biological laboratory at Wesleyan 
University as a memorial to the late Dr. W. 
Arnold Shanklin, president of the university. 
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Proressor FrepericK JAMES ALLEN, Har- 
vard research associate, editor of the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, published by the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, School of Education, Har- 
vard, and for several years instructor at Boston 
University, died on February 18. 

Cuartes I. Kinessury, district superinten- 
dent of the fourth supervisory district of Oswego 
County, N. Y., who was recently elected presi 
dent of the New York State Association of Dis 
trict Superintendents, died on January 20 at 
his home in Mexico. 


THE annual convention of the National Asso 
ciation of Publie School Officials will be held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., beginning on May 17. 


AT an organization meeting of college pro 
fessors of education held in Milwaukee, Pro- 
fessor J. F. Whitford was elected president and 
Professor J. M. O'Gorman, of Marquette Uni 
versity, was chosen the first secretary. The offi- 
cial title of the new organization is the “Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin College Professors of Edu- 
cation,” which includes the professors in the de 
partments of education in the State University, 
the Normal Colleges, Marquette University and 
the several colleges in the state. The main 
speakers at the Milwaukee meeting were: As- 
sistant State Superintendent Plenzke, of Madi- 
son; President Newlun, of the City Superin- 
tendents’ Association; President Wriston, of 
Lawrence College, and Professor Roberts, of 
Superior Normal College. A discussion cover- 
ing the work of practice teaching in colleges 
followed the main addresses. 


In order to promote a clear understanding of 
the policies and activities of various branches 
of the federal government, and to make avail 
able to members of college and university fae 
ulties the funds of information possessed by the 
various government departments, George Wash- 
ington University is arranging a Conference on 
Public Administration. The conference will be 
addressed by cabinet members, bureau chiefs and 
specialists in various fields. Officials of the De- 
partment of State, Department of Commerce, 
Department of Agriculture and Treasury De- 
partment have expressed their pleasure in co- 


operating in this enterprise. The topies to be 
diseussed will be of interest to those faculty 
members who are in departments of commerce, 
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economies, history, political science and sociol- 
ogy. Three sessions will be held each day of 
the conference, with two addresses at the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions and one at the eve- 
ning session. There will be opportunity for 
round table discussion after some of the ad 
dresses. Two luncheon meetings also will be 
held. Representatives of institutions will be 
furnished cards of admission to the morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions without charge 
Admission to the luncheon meetings will be by 
subseription. At the suggestion of a bureau 
chief of one of the federal departments, oppor 
tunity will be given those who attend the confer 
ence to visit the bureaus in which they are most 
interested and to observe how the affairs of the 
bureaus are handled. The conference has been 
arranged for the week immediately after Easter, 
as many colleges and universities will have a 
holiday at that time. It is expected that a nun 

ber of those in attendance upon the conference 
will wish to remain in Washington for a day or 


two after the sessions close. 


Turee fellowships in the psychology of music 
dave been made available at the University of 
lowa by Mr. George Eastman, of Rochester, 
New York, for the purpose of studying the ap 
plication of psychological technique to problems 
in the teaching of music. Graduate students 
applying for these appointments should present 
advanced training in both musie and psychology 
The appointments will be made on April 1. 


AMENDMENT of the charter of Rutgers Uni 
versity, the State University of New Jersey, 
whereby four state officers are added to the 
Board of Trustees, has been announced. The 
new officers are the chancellor, the president 
of the Senate, the president of the State Board 
of Education and the State Commissioner of 
Education. State officials who already were on 
the board are the Governor, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court and the Attorney Genera! 
The state now has seven representatives, besides 
the twenty-one members of the Board of 
Visitors, one from each county, who exercise 
supervision over the university. 

Tue Nevada Senate has indefinitely postponed 
action on ratification of the child labor amend 
ment to the United States Constitution. The 
Assembly had approved the amendment. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


UNDERGRADUATE ACTIVITIES OF 
LEADING ALUMNI 


Tue following study of the leading graduates 
of Lafayette Collewe has been made in an effort 
to evaluate more accurately the product of the 
typical American college and to throw light 
ipon certain wide-spread traditions in regard 
to undergraduate activities and the attainment 
of sueeess after college days. In part this is 
a continuation of a study published by the 
vriter in Senoon anp Socrery, Vol. 5, pages 
‘49 to 555, in which the elass standing of sue- 
exsful graduates as judged by representative 

asemates was determined. Ten graduates of 

) class between the years 1876 and 1906 who 
had kept in rather close touch with their classes 

re appealed to for the names of ‘their most 

esful classmates, Some three hundred sue- 
exsful graduates were thus named, or approxi 
itely 20 per cent. of the alumni of these 
es. In order to make the list somewhat 
er and the eriterion of success more ex- 
ne all names were eliminated which were 
riven by only one or two voters except in a few 
es where there were only two responses from 
1 single class. In this way the list was reduced 
eichty-nine, or 6 per cent. of all the alumni 
for these years. This list is one of those used 
There is also included a 
tudy of the alumni whose biographies are con- 
ned in “Who's Who in America.” 
lists of 


the present study. 


successful or leading 
mni are quite different. Whereas there are 
ity-five alumni listed in “Who’s Who” who 
raduated in the elasses of 1876 to 1901 and 


ty alumni listed as successful by classmates 


These two 


» graduated within the same period, there 
nly thirty names common to the two. 

\t the outset, it may be said that this study 
nfirms the earlier one that leadership in after 
fe follows more frequently leadership in the 

room than in any other phase of under- 
raduate life. By reference to Professor F. A. 
March's recently published “History of Ath 
eles in Lafayette College” it has been pos- 
‘le to determine the relation between repre- 
entation on athletic teams and success in after 


life. Of 198 different members of football 
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teams between the years 1879 and 1904, there 
are eighteen listed by classmates as successful 
or about 9 per cent. as against approximately 
6 per cent. of all the alumni so selected. Dur- 
ing the period included both by the athletic 
records and the record from “Who's Who” there 
were 195 members of football teams, of whom 
nine are mentioned in “Who's Who,” or nearly 
5 per cent. Of the 161 members of baseball 
teams during this period only four, or 24 per 
cent., are mentioned in “Who's Who,” and 
eleven, or 7 per cent., are included in the list of 
graduates called successful by their classmates. 

Examining the list of successful graduates, 
so ealled by their classmates to determine their 
class room standing, it was found that succes- 
sive fifths of the class furnished respectively 32, 
21, 15, 9 and 21 per cent. The unusually large 
number of suecessful men in the lowest fifth of 
the class may be explained partly by the number 
of business men included in the list whose sue- 
cess is only remotely connected with the scho- 
lastiec work of the college and also by the fact 
brought out by one correspondent who ex- 
plained his choice of certain classmates on the 
ground that they had so far surpassed in after 
life the expectations of their classmates when 
in college. 

Incidentally, it is rather interesting to note 
that this list of eighty-nine suecessful graduates 
was made up as follows: 24 per cent. teachers, 
22 per cent. business men, 16 per cent. engi- 
neers, 15 per cent. lawyers, 10 per cent. min- 
isters, 4 per cent. physicians, 3 per cent. sci- 
entists, 3 per cent. editors, 1 per cent. diplo- 
mats and 1 per cent. soldiers. 

It is manifestly very difficult to examine with 
any degree of completeness the undergraduate 
activities of past generations of college stu- 
dents, especially in view of the rapid change 
which has come over the emphasis of the several 
Only a few points 
have been accumulated on this subject. Of the 
eighty-nine successful alumni, 72 per cent. were 
Greek letter fraternity men and to this extent 
exhibited normal social tendencies and accept- 
ability. Phi Beta Kappa, however, is repre 
sented by 22 per cent., which in view of the 


activities in recent years. 


very limited membership in this society is a 
matter of which that society can well be proud. 
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Although this includes 55 per cent. who re 
ceived election to the society after graduation 
when there was no local chapter, it is quite 
interesting that since the establishment of the 
local chapter in 1891 and up to 1906 there 
were elected sixty-eight undergraduate members. 
During this period my list of successful alumni 
ineludes forty-one, of whom nine were members 
of Phi Beta Kappa, or 22 per cent., the same 
percentage as obtains when the honorary and 
graduate members are included. Thus, while 22 
per cent. of the suecessful alumni are Phi Beta 
Kappa members, 13 per cent. of the members of 
that organization become successful in the eyes 
of their classmates. On this criterion, there 
fore, the member of Phi Beta Kappa has some- 
what more than twice the chance of attaining 
success that the general run of his class has. 

Of these eighty-nine successful graduates, 
eighteen were members of football teams and 
eleven were members of baseball teams and 
only one was a member of a track team. That 
is, in percentages, 20 per cent. of the successful 
alumni had the advantage of the discipline and 
training of the football team, 13 per cent. that 
of the baseball team and only about 1 per cent. 
of the track team. 

Turning to the list of leaders mentioned in 
“Who's Who,” we find 109 alumni of the col- 
lege who graduated between the years 1857 and 
1901. During this period there were 1,683 
graduates of Lafayette, so that nearly 7 per 
cent. of the alumni are represented in this list, 
a number quite comparable with that furnished 
by alumni, although, as already indicated, quite 
a distinct list. The distribution of these ac- 
cording to the year of graduation shows a fairly 
close approximation to a normal frequency 
eurve which inclines somewhat toward the 
younger classes. When grouped in five-year 
periods, there is a gradual increase in the 
height of the curve up to 1875 and then a very 
sudden increase to nearly 25 per cent. of all 
the representatives of the college graduating 
during the period from 1876 to 1880, followed 
by a much more gradual and uniform decrease 


to seven per cent. who graduated in the years 
from 1896 to 1901. 

The distribution of these leaders according to 
occupations shows, as might be expected, a 
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rather marked difference from the list of suc- 
cessful alumni according to the judgment of 
classmates. The distribution follows: teachers, 
23 per cent., ministers, 16 per cent., lawyers, 15 
per cent., doctors, 13 per cent., scientists, 9 per 
cent., business men, 9 per cent., engineers, 4 per 
cent., authors, 4 per cent., diplomats, 3 per 
cent., editors, 2 per cent., and librarians, archi- 
tects and soldiers, each 1 per cent. 

On account of incomplete college records, 
especially in the earlier years, it was impossible 
to ascertain the class standings of all these 
graduates. The records, in fact, of only eighty 
one were found. Expressed as percentages of 
all the representatives of the college in “Who's 
Who,” successive fifths of the class included re 
spectively 37 per cent., 30 per cent., 12 per 
cent., 9 per cent., 12 per cent. This distribution 
is in fairly close agreement with that of the 
former list of successful alumni. 

When we consider some of the undergraduate 
activities of these men, as was done with the 
first list of successful alumni, it is found that 
60 per cent. were members of Greek letter 
fraternities and 24 per cent. were members of 
Phi Beta Kappa, which ineludes the alumm 
members. From the time of the establishment 
of the local chapter of this society to 1901 
there were seventeen alumni of the college listed 
in “Who's Who,” but of these only three, or 
17 per cent., were members of Phi Beta Kappa 

Of the representatives in “Who's Who,” 
eight, or 7 per cent., were members of foothe 
teams and nine, or 8 per cent., were member: 
of baseball teams. By far the most significant 
difference in the undergraduate activities of the 
two lists of leading alumni studied in this paper 
is that of the representation of athletic teams 
of the two. In how far this is to be attributed 
to a carrying over into graduate days of the 
hero worship of the athlete, it is impossible to 
say. It is probably to be accounted for largely 
by the difference in the occupational grouping 
of the two lists with the preponderating num 
ber of suecessful business men included among 
those selected by the alumni among whom the 
qualities that make for success on the athletic 
field are carried over into the life of the alumn!. 

B. W. Kuwxer 
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DISCUSSION 


THE DETECTION OF CHEATING IN 
OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS 


Tue purpose of this article is to show how 
cheating in objective examinations may be de- 
tected and, in this respect, to stress certain ad- 
vantages whieh inhere in the examinations 


themselves. Such a presentation as this appears 


, be timely because a number of instructors 
seem to believe that it is very easy to cheat 
while writing objective examinations, whereas 
they believe the essay type examination offers 
more resistance to dishonesty. It is frequently 
implied that the new-type examination makes 
the detection of cheating very difficult, since 
vou ean not tell how many of the correct an- 
swers have been pilfered. To avoid shese as- 
sumed deficiencies of objective examinations 
me instructors have devised very elaborate 
precautions; such as, using examination book- 
es in which the page order is different or 
‘varying the question order for any two students 
ting towether.? In view of the evidence to 
‘ presented we believe these precautions are 
INNeCCESSATY. 
Instructors are aware of the difficulty of con- 
tng a student of dishonesty before a diseci- 
nory committee when the written evidence is 
inadequate, Wherever essay examinations are 
| it is relatively easy to steal the content of 
ther paper and to camouflage it with differ- 


ent language. Objective examinations, however, 


niain a pitfall for those who are dishonest, 
nd, therefore, provide the instructor with mea- 
ures of cheating which constitute the primary 
s of conviction. The quantitative nature of 
ius evidence, which is illustrated below, becomes 
the foeus of consideration by the disciplinary 
committee rather than the personal statements 
r conviction of the instructor himself. 
A student who secures information surrep- 
‘hously from another paper is seldom capable 
diseriminating right from wrong answers 
n an objective examination; he is likely to steal 
wrong as well as correct answers. We do not 
iave any method of determining the number of 


‘Griffin, H. D., ‘‘Safeguarding the Final Ex 


imination.’’ Secnoot anp Soctery, Vol. 23, pp- 


344, 1926. 
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right answers which result from cheating, but 
we can tell whether the identical wrong answers 
in two papers exceed a number which is pos- 
sible by chance. An excessively large number 
of identical errors in two papers yields the 
incriminating evidence. If we have noted care- 
fully which student has shown indications of 
cheating, such as looking at another paper, and 
if the number of identical errors in the two 
papers exceeds a chance value, we can correctly 
assign responsibility for the discrepancy. The 
following cases illustrate this procedure and 
show how disciplinary action followed without 
the instructor even being considered as a factor 
in the situation. 

During a final examination given in March, 
1926, to 266 students in a psychology course, 
the proctors saw four students who appeared 
to be looking at their neighbors’ papers. One 
of these students was warned at the end of the 
first hour and was removed to a position where 
he could not possibly see another paper. His 
own paper and that of the person beside him 
were marked to facilitate later comparison. 
The other three students were not warned nor 
were the involved papers marked until the close 
of the two-hour period. 

After all the examination booklets were cor- 
rected those of the suspects were compared with 
the papers from which information was thought 
to have been gained in order to count the num- 
ber of identical errors. The number of such 
errors discovered by this comparison in each 
of the papers was 17, 25, 28 and 31. Since 
there were 149 questions in the examination one 
might assume that these numbers are not un- 
usua!. Following this count, therefore, about 
twenty examination papers were picked at 
random and compared with each of the four 
suspected papers with the result that on the 
average only 4.0 identical errors were found. 
These comparisons enabled us to report the 
delinquent students to the Students’ Work Com- 
mittee. This committee considered the quanti- 
tative records to be irrefutable and did not at 
any time raise questions which concerned the 
accuracy of the proctors’ observation. All four 
of the aceused students denied dishonesty, but 
three quickly confessed guilt when confronted 
with the evidence, while one, whose paper 
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errors, main- 
the committee 


showed twenty-eight identical 
tained innocence. Nevertheless, 
unanimously convicted him. 

The objection may be made that the com- 
parisons already stated are inadequate to estab- 
lish the number of identical wrong answers 
which can oecur by chance. Recently one hun- 
dred pairs of papers from the class were chosen 
at random and compared in the manner indi- 
cated above, with the result that an average of 
4.35 identical errors was found. The probable 
error of this mean is ~ .16, which indicates the 
reliability of the findings. The range of these 
errors is indicated in the table below. 


THE NUMBER OF IDENTICAL ER 
100 Patrs or OBJECTIVE 


EXAMINATIONS 


TABLE SHOWING 


ROKS IN 


No. of iden- 

tical errors 0,1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7,8,9,10,11,12 
No. of pa- 

pers 5, 4, 14, 16, 14, 19, 11,8, 5,2, 0, 0, 2 
Mean 4.35 + .16; S. D. 2.38. 

The papers of the four suspects all exceed 
the highest number of identical errors occur 
ring by chance, as shown in the above table. It 
that the 
similar errors appearing among the suspects 
was found in the examination booklet of the 
student who was warned at the end of the first 


is to be noted smallest number of 


hotr. If we analyze this paper we discover 
that fifteen of the seventeen identical errors ap 
pear on the four pages which were completed 
before the time of warning, while on the last 
two pages, which contained fifty-four of the 
149 questions, there were only two identical 
errors. In the papers of the other three sus 
pects the identical errors occur with about equal 
frequency on each page. 

One should not generalize from the foregoing 
that the number of identical wrong answers to 
be expected on the basis of chance will always 
total four—or that the method of detection is 
equally applicable to all forms of new-type 
examinations. Obviously the number of iden- 
tical errors will vary with the number of ques 
tions in the examination as well as with their 
difficulty and subtlety. The examination form- 
ing the basis of this paper contained twenty- 
four multiple choice questions, seventeen analo- 
twenty-three matching and 


We do not 


gies, questions 


eighty-five completion questions.” 
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know to what extent chance will produce iden 
tical wrong answers in one form of question 
compared with another type of question. Pre. 
sumably the True-False form would produce a 
much larger number of identical errors, In 
this paper the main concern is the demonstration 
of a method which can be adapted by other 
instructors to the specifie conditions prevailing 
where objective examinations are used. 

The writer desires to emphasize the certainty 
of this quantitative method of detecting cheat 
ing. If we are correct in assuming that cer- 
tainty of detection is one of the most important 
factors in the prevention of dishonesty, then 
this method can be used not merely to detect 
cheating, but also to prevent it. If further 
work justifies this hope, concern over the extent 
of cheating will tend to disappear. 

CHARLES Brien 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

QUOTATIONS 
FOOTBALL SCHOLARSHIPS 

THe revelations made by Dr. Homer E. Wark, 
president of West Virginia Wesleyan College 
in regard to considerations given to footba! 
players are of interest chiefly because they re 
flect a condition widespread among the smaller 
colleges. This place has thirty teachers 
350 students. Dr. Wark, one judges, has or 
recently become president. And when he | 
command he found that he was confronted by 
a football problem that had to be solved lx 
fore any others could be tackled at all. 

The players, in all essential respects, wer 


hired. They did not receive money, but the 


received tuition, room rent, books, food, remis 
sion of fees, ete., to the amount of $500 a year 
Thus, in so small a place, a hea‘ 


Enoug 


to pay a professor or two was involved in tl 


apiece, 


burden was placed on the exchequer. 


arrangement, and in addition, scholastic stand 
ards must have suffered, and the shadow of sme 
athleties cast all over the campus. So now be 
appeals to the alumni for support of a progran 
to clean house. 


- 


2 For a description of these forms of questio 


to the manual written by 
, 


the reader is referred 
D. G. Paterson, entitled ‘‘ Preparation and Use 
World Book Cc 


the New-Type Examinations,’’ 
1926, 87 p. 
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Will he get it? That remains to be seen. 
One recalls an identical situation recently, at a 
Maryland college, where the president found 
that he simply could not balance his books with 
the onus of a hired football team around his 
neck. So the hired team went. But before it 
went there was such a battle with those alumni 
who boasted college spirit that the place was 
almost wrecked. Football, it can not be denied, 
presents a big problem to American education, 
whether in the big places that take in a half- 
million dollars for the season, or the small 
places which take in hardly anything for the 
season, but which yet have alumni vain enough 
to desire a winning team. What are we going 

It is a wise man who can pre- 
The New York World. 


- 


POLITICS AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Tue states which have been so unfortunate 


to do about it? 


a cure, 


scribe 


is to have had political demagogues for gov- 
who sought to capitalize destructive 
their institutions in 


ernors, 


criticism of educational 


order to promote their own political fortunes, 


lave suffered more than the average person 
An educational institution is 
an intensely human thing. The men who make 
ip the outstanding figures on college faculties 

be and often are what we call tempera- 


can understand. 


nevertheless, they are among the most 
useful men in the world. They will not stand 
nagging, and they will not put up with illegiti- 
mate interference with their work; they do not 
Other institutions, if not industry, are 


mental ; 


have to. 
iidding for their services. They go away, and 
when the exeeutives or governing bodies seek to 
their places, they find that the men they 
ant to get will not even listen to them. To do 
hat the late governor of Kansas attempted 

» do in that state a few years ago, or what 
the present governor of Washington is attempt- 
nme to do in that state, has the same effect on a 
university as a smallpox sign has on a house. 
lt is a notice to those who value their reputa- 
tion and their peace and happiness to keep out— 
and they keep out. One pestiferous narrow 
minded politician—it makes precious little dif- 
terence whether he is honest or dishonest—can 
do more in a few weeks to ruin the morale and 
the future of a great educational institution 
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than the most constructive leader can repair in 
a generation. The only thing to do is to be on 
guard against this type of people—The Cedar 
Rapids (la.) Republican. 





REPORTS 
THE SELECTION OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Ervorts of American colleges to solve the 
problem of the tremendous inpouring of stu- 
dents, by the method of selection for admission 
and for passage through college work, are de- 
scribed in a study in connection with higher 
education made public by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The study was made by Dr. Arthur J. 
Klein, chief of the division of higher education, 
Bureau of Education. A summary of that part 
of the report dealing with uniformity of stand- 
ards for entrance credits and character scores is 
as follows: 


The tendency toward uniformity has been pro- 
moted by the adoption by the American Council of 
Education of standards for colleges, junior col- 
leges, and teacher-training institutions, the two 
latter during the biennium. These standards were 
published with the recommendation that the re- 
gional and other accrediting agencies adopt them 
as a basis for accrediting institutions within their 
special fields of influence. 

Practically all of the regional associations have 
followed this suggestion and adopted the American 
council's standards or modified them somewhat to 
meet local necessities. The Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, which had previously operated 
under the standards devised by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, has also adopted the standards of the 
American council and has been given a grant by 
the Carnegie Foundation to enable it to conduct 
examinations of institutions for purposes of ac- 
crediting. 

The Catholic Education Association has accepted 
the standards of the American Council of Educa- 
tion, and other denominational educational or- 
ganizations have been considering similar or other 
action looking to betterment of standards in church 
schools under their control or influence. 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges 
also adopted at its meeting in Cleveland, in Feb- 
ruary, 1923, standards for accrediting teachers 
colleges and normal schools. 

These standards have not and probably will not 
be applied to the institutions which were members 
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of the association at the time of this adoption, but 
new applicants for membership will be admitted 
upon the basis of these standards. No doubt this 
will have considerable influence upon the regional 
associations in their accrediting of teacher-training 
institutions. 

The Colorado State College adopted in 1923 
higher standards involving more restrictive pre 
scriptions for preceding work, conditional admis- 
sion, and most significant, perhaps, omission of 
eredit for life experience, teaching of penmanship, 
training in art and music, and other forms of 
work which do not contribute directly to the course 
offered by the college. 

Paralleling the development of more exact stand- 
ards for admission to college and for admission to 
the list of institutions which may properly be de 
fined as higher educational institutions is the 
development in the standards for professional work. 

The American Bar Association adopted stand 
ards in 1921; and in 1923, the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, and the American Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Faculties also established stand 
ards for their specific work. 

The University of Michigan determined in 1923- 
24 to begin in the fall of 1926 to require for ad- 
mission to the school of law three years’ work in 
This will 
make the law school at Michigan entirely a gradu 
ate institution, with the exception that students 
who take the combined letters and law course at 


college and in 1927 four years’ work. 


the university or in other approved colleges may 
save two years of work. 

In line with the Carnegie Foundation’s studies 
upon dental education, a similar plan is being con- 
sidered by Michigan for the College of Dental Sur- 
gery. Columbia’s Teachers College in October, 
1922, adopted for the School of Practical Arts a 
change in admission which requires for admission 
two years in a college or a technical schoo! instead 
of graduation from high school. 

At the same time that it limited its enrollment 
in the entering class to 1,000, Harvard changed its 
entrance requirements to provide that 75 per cent. 
must be obtained on the entrance examination and 
also that the boys admitted without examination 
must in their preparatory work rank among the 
highest seventh of boys in the class. 

The University of Illinois requires a grade of 
10 per cent. better than passing in the institution 
from which the student comes. The Kansas State 
Board of Administration has recommended that 


the plan of admitting graduates of accredited high 
schools upon an automatic basis be abolished. 
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It seems to have been established by various in- 
vestigations, notably at the University of Minne- 
sota, that failures on the part of freshmen are not 
due so much to lack of ability as to lack of per. 
sonal qualities and characteristics which enable the 
student to adjust himself to the environment and 
work of the college. Increased emphasis has been 
placed, therefore, upon admission to college upon 
the basis of personal qualities, including the phys 
ical. 

Scoring of applicants for college entrance upon 
the basis of persona! characteristics, attempts to 
eover good habits, industry, manners, respect for 
law, perseverance, alertness, competence, 
promptness, accuracy, participation in activities 
The University of Chi 
eago, Oberlin, Harvard, Kansas Agricultural Col 
lege, Leland Stanford University, Reed College, 


vigor, 


and financial condition. 


Ripon College, and Swarthmore all have in a seri 
ous way attempted such scoring as the basis for 
admission. 

The scoring may be a very formal matter, con 
dueted upon the basis of a blank furnished to the 
principal or other officer of the secondary school, 
and may involve in addition to such procedure a 
personal interview between the student and a rep 
resentative of the college authorities. 

Northwestern University plans to undertake such 
scoring upon an extensive scale. Swarthmore, 
where the plan has been in effect for some time, 
states that the real entrance examination ia the 
personal interview. 

In addition to the service which character seor 
ing renders in securing students who are fitted for 
good college work, the results of such personal 
knowledge of students should aid the institution 
in rendering careful instructional service. 

In the past the professors under whom students 
took their work knew little about the high schoo! 
records of their students, nothing in most cases 
about the parents and home conditions from which 
the students came, and only so much of their men 
tal abilities and tendencies of character as they 
might derive from class-room contact. The per 
sonal history and estimate of students, if made 
available to the instructing staff, should contribute 
to improved college teaching procedure. 

Enthusiasts about the possibilities of paycho- 
logical tests frequently have urged that the psy 
chological test be used as a basis of admission to 
college. So far development in this line seems to 
be insignificant. 

One investigation, made by the north central 
association in 1924, shows that institutions within 
its territory were not using mental testing for ad- 
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mission to any great extent. The service of psy- 
chological testing, in so far as it has been accepted, 
apparently lies in other directions, presented in an- 
other portion of this discussion. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE PREDICTION OF SCHOLASTIC 
SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 


Tue seientifie problem involved in the use of 
entrance examinations, intelligence tests—en- 
trance hurdles or tests of any sort—in the case 
of college students is that of predicting or an- 
ticipating subsequent scholastic success to the 
end that administrative measures may then be 
taken to better adjust the student's environ- 
ment and to adjust him to the environment 
provided—in a word, to control the educational 
situation. 

In the practical sense, the problem soon boils 
down to the question of “What tests will best 
predict college marks?” It will remain so until 
we shall have a better substitute for college 
marks as a measure of college success. 

Of far more concern than mere scholastic sue- 
cess is the ultimate success of an individual in 
the world at large after graduation. School 
marks are probably notoriously little related to 
Very fundamental studies in the 
general fleld of curriculum construction will be 
required to solve this ultimate but ever-present 


such suecess, 


and urgent problem. 

The school marks which we now have do a 
very poor job of adequately measuring scholas 
tie suecess, let alone ultimate or after-college 
It is obvious, therefore, that a com- 
plete personnel program of any college will 
consider the improvement of scholastic marks 
as of fully as great importance as the improve- 
ment of its means of prediction. Our aim, 
however, for the moment, is not the improve- 
ment of college marks but the improvement of 
ur tests for predicting college marks. We have 

t predicted our present college marks as well 
is we may. The technique which we shall gain 
ina study of the improvement of our tests will 
be useful in improving our marks; for the 
techniques on the whole are essentially similar. 
Let us attempt, for the present, an analysis of 


success, 
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the problem of predicting college marks, not 
with the idea that this is the most important 
problem, but rather with the idea that such an 
analysis will throw light on the researches 
necessary in the two fields for an adequate 
solution of the problem. 

In physiology we are told that the human 
body is an engine. Let us liken the human 
person, endeavoring to secure marks, to an 
engine and threshing machine, threshing grain. 
Marks are, or should be, analogous to the 
amount of grain threshed. What now are the 
factors which determine the number of bushels 
of grain which the outfit will turn out? The 
horse power of the outfit is one such factor. 
The horse power of the engine is analogous in 
the second situation to the intelligence percentile 
(intellectual horse power) of the individual, or 
so we may assume. The time spent is another 
such very important factor; whether an eight- 
hour day or a ten-hour-day; whether the outfit 
runs steadily or with repeated breakdowns and 
interruptions. The amount of grain produced 
depends on the adequacy of “fuel” and water 
supplied the engine and of whether or not the 
firing is done properly. These correspond to 
adequate amounts of food, water and air in 
the case of the human being, on the one hand, 
and to proper regard for physical and mental 
hygiene on the other. Again, the amount of 
grain threshed depends on whether or not ma- 
chine and engine are efficient in the sense of 
being properly balanced, one with the other, of 
proper size and design for best work. In the 
student situation this is analogous perhaps to 
efficiency of study habits. The amount of grain 
threshed depends upon the kind of grain and 
its condition; that is, whether rye, oats or wheat 
and whether perfectly dry, slightly damp or 
damp. This concept is perhaps analogous to 
the difficulty of the curriculum elected by the 
student. The amount of grain threshed de- 
pends upon the load thrown in to the machine, 
whether one sheaf at a time, two sheaves or 
five sheaves. We need not carry the analogy 
farther. It is clear that many factors other 
than intelligence influence the marks received 
by a student. It will be advantageons to at- 
tempt to secure a schematic diagram of the 
relationship of various factors to school marks. 
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Hypothetically it is possible to predict per- 
fectly the mark the student will receive, pro 
viding we have considered al! the factors (have 
made adequate measurements of individuals in 
all these) and know the relgtive importances of 
each of the factors. We can, therefore, set up 
the following hypothetical equation: 


Marks =a. score + b 
score + ¢ . Nutrition score + 
e - Efficiency of study habits score + f . Difficulty 
of the course + g - Load elected + A. Previous prepa 
ration ++. Adequacy of study environment seore + 
im the traits 


Intelligence Application 


score + d . Hygiene 


j-Errors in the marks+k. Errors 
above measured +1. The-as-yet-undiscovered traits 
+ K. 

By definition, a composite of seores made up 
from the right-hand side of this equation will 
correlate perfectly with, and so predict per- 
fectly, the left-hand side of the equation, that 
is, the marks. The procedure would be to mul- 
tiply the person’s intelligence test score by a 
certain constant a (empirically determined) ; 
add to that his score on a test of application 
multiplied by the constant b; and so on, finally 
adding a constant K to take account of the 
units in which the different traits and marks 
are measured. The constants a, b, ¢,...K 
are determined ordinarily by partial correlation 
methods. The principle involved is (with re 
spect to g, for example) : 

If a large number of persons are alike in 
intelligence, application, nutrition, hygiene and 


all the other factors mentioned, save that they 


vary in both marks and college load carried, 
then how much will the average mark of a group 
taking fifteen hours of work differ from a group 
taking sixteen hours, seventeen hours or twenty- 


five hours. Obviously g may be either positive 
or negative. To increase the load may decrease 
or it may increase the average marks made by 
a group. Evidence to date indicates that in all 
probability popular opinion is wrong, to in- 
erease the load (in the ease of those who do 
take increased loads!) improves marks rather 
than the reverse. 

Evidence already available in the literature 
indicates that one’s intelligence test score + the 
number of hours studied would, when both are 
taken into account and properly weighted with 
respect to each other, predict marks much bet- 
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ter than intelligence test scores alone.’ It seems 
that if we had an adequate scale for measuring 
nutrition, hygiene, efficiency of study habits— 
in a word, any one or more of the various traits 
included in the above equation—we could still 
further improve our predictions of college sue- 
Another way to look at the matter is, 
with our present intelligence tests we have quite 


cess. 


a few students who make high intelligence seores 
but low scholarship scores. The “reasons” for 
such behavior are to be looked for in terms of 
such things as poor application, inefficient study 
habits, late hours, inadequate study environ 
ment, ete. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
how we shall construct adequate scales in al! 
less to diseuss those 
in the all-inclusive 
It is certain, for 


the above traits, much 
traits which are 
term of “undiscovered traits.’ 
instance, that we can carry the analysis of the 
undiscovered traits as far as we please by say 
ing that they consist of: a, attitudes (persever 
ance, ambition, ete.); b, mechanical ability; ¢, 
social ability; d, ethies; e, personal appear 
ance; f, response to competition; g, motivation; 
h, self sufficiency; i, psychopathy, etc., ete. It 


ineluded 


may be worth the while to spend a short time 
here in the discussion of the traits which have 
been mentioned in the above equation. 
Intelligence is reasonably well measured by 
any one of three or four scales now available. 
Application may be measured either directly 
or indirectly: on the one hand, by having stu 
dents faithfully keep a check list of how their 
time is spent for two weeks and again later 
for a period of two weeks, giving an accurate 
account of all twenty-four hours of the day; 
indirectly by measuring the extent to which the 
student takes part in activities which compete 
with study time—social events, outside employ 
ment, athletic, fraternity and sorority duties, 
ete.; the theory being that, since there is only 
twenty-four hours in each day, the difference 
between twenty-four hours and the sum total of 
all hours spent in activities other than study is 
study time. Seales for measuring adequacy of 
nutrition and hygiene should be available in 


1 See: May, Mark A., ‘‘Predicting Academic 
Success,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Volume 14, October, 1923, pp. 429-440. 
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e time. With respect to the efficiency of 
study habits, this will be discussed in the con- 
ving paragraphs of this paper and so is 
not diseussed at this point. With respect to 
Mieulty of course elected by the student, one 
veht be able to secure a rough measure of 
» diffeulty of the course by finding the aver- 
e crade received by students of a given degree 
ntelliwenee, as a comparative index for de- 
nining relative difficulty of courses. It is 
urse obvious that some courses in which 

ery high grades are given are nevertheless very 
liMeult, so that diffeulty of the course more 
exactly corresponds with the amount of study 
- required by a student of average intelli- 
cence and average preparation to acquire a 
designated grade as a mark in the course. Col- 
- load is indirectly measured by number of 
elected, easily ascertainable from the 
strar’s office. It should be obvious that true 

s a product of “true difficulty of course 

ed, weighting it by the amounts of such 

: elected. Preparation is probably ade- 
























measured on a comparable basis by any 





college content entrance examinations 
able: The Iowa Content Examination, 
Columbia University College Entrance Con- 
Examinations, and so on. Some of the 









which enter into marks and which deter 
that two students of equal scholarship shall 
e different marks for their products are 






wing: illegible handwriting, personal 
the instructor (sex, color, religion, 







arance, ete.), too few examinations given 
termine reliable marks, subjectivity in 






examination papers, undue influence 
the instructor of a student's reputation 






d or poor scholarship, as the case may 

nd so on. The errors in the traits mea- 

el come about by reason of the fact that our 

ests are too short, badly sealed and often mea- 

‘ure only indirectly the factors which they 

‘t to measure. Study environment should 

‘e readily measurable by someone who would 

ea few hundred hours to the task. A rating 

‘e could be readily constructed for measur- 
the adequacy of study environment.* 














“trayer and Englehart, ‘‘A School Building 
e Card.’ Teachers College Bureau of Pub- 
ns, New York City. 
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It is the purpose of this paper in the remain- 
ing paragraphs to describe the construction of 
the study performance test which has recently 
been distributed to some twenty-five Ohio and 
other colleges. It is readily seen that this test 
is an attempt to measure the efficiency of study 
habits, the fifth trait of the above equation. 
Confronted with the problem of analyzing effi- 
ciency of study habits we should ask ourselves 
such questions as the following: “What are the 
types of study habits characteristic of students 
of high intelligence but low scholarship, which 
may count for the discrepancy between their 
intelligence test ratings and their scholarship ?,” 
“What are the things which one does in study- 
ing?,” “What abilities are involved in study- 
ing?,” and so on. There is no royal road to 
such an analysis. Our first attempt is frankly 
experimental. The next person who comes 
along and works on the problem should do a 
better job. From a common-sense viewpoint, 
study can be broken up into a number of 
apparently distinct abilities: reading speed, 
reading comprehension, note-taking ability, abil- 
ity to judge the relative importance of ideas, 
adequacy of vocabulary, knowledge of conven- 
tions, abbreviations and symbols used by text- 
book writers, personal study habits and idiosyn- 
crasies, amount of unassigned studying ordi- 
narily done, faithfulness in carrying out library 
or incidental assignments, resourcefulness in 
looking up material where no exact reference 
is available, ete., ete. As a statistical principle, 
we should attempt to include in a study per- 
formance test only those traits which “influence” 
scholarship, or correlate highly with school 
marks, and which are not already duplicated in 
the usual intelligence tests. (That is, the tests 
ineluded in the Study Performance Test should 
correlate as nearly zero as possible with the 
various sub-tests now included in the intelligence 
tests.) To the extent to which we succeed in 
obeying the above statistical requirements we 
shall secure a study performance test which will 
boost the predictions above that secured by 
use of the intelligence tests alone. If on the 
other hand the tests included correlate too 
highly with the tests in the intelligence test, 
we shall find that in spite of the label “study 
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performance test” we shall truly have only an 
other intelligence test. Unfortunately there is 
no method other than that of making selection 
by the aid of frail human judgment, trying out 
the test material and then statistically checking 
up on whether or not we have secured some 
thing that is different from intelligence. The 
tests included in the study performance test 
have been select fter conference with sev 
eral psycholog sts This, h pwever, does not 
guarantee that final results of the test will not 
show it be other than a second intelligence 
test. Only by having many research workers 
construct new tests, which they hope will mea 
sure study performance lity, shall we ult 
mately discover what te ar » ineluded 
in such a scale. 
The intent in the several! 
performance test may be roughly said to be as 
follows: In Test 1 to measure the speed of 
reading of disconnected or unrelated material; 
in Test 2 to measure the speed of reading 
g comprehension 
a minimal point, comprehens 
gree that t 
noted and er 
& paragraph as 
4 to measure the ability to deter 
‘y and importance of statements 
a paragraph; in Test 5 to measure 
haracter qualitie students who have 
reading habits h respect skipping 
ich materials as the wing 
which requires computation or other work on 
ident, (b) material contain 
symbols such as Greek letters, chemical 
“formulae,” new and unust i the 
like, (e ormulae, eal tables and 
graphs, (e) material liring alternate inspec 
tion of the ustration al the text for adequate 
comprehension, and so on; in Test 6 to measure 
the student’s knowledge of foreign words, 
phrases and abbreviations necessary or desir 


able for adequate comprehension of text-book 


reading; in Test 7 to determine certain of the 
student’s study habits which have been found in 
a thesis at Ohio State University, each scored 
in the fashion prescribed in the stencil, to mark 
off well the thirty poorest students in the col 
to 


lege from the thirty best students: in Test 8 


measure, when seored in the method preseribed 
on the stencil, the academic interests of the 
student, as found to prevail in a thesis at the 
University of Minnesota. Here, again, the very 
scholastic students in the college are well set off 
from the very poorest by scoring the test in the 
manner prescribed by the stencil. Test 9 at. 
tempts to measure the extent to which students 
have done reading incidental to their sehool 
work A more adequate test would inelnde 
magazine reading as well 
To those to whom the above analysis seems 
erude the remark should be made that, ten years 
ago when we were attempting to construct ip- 
telligence tests, our reasoning was fully as 
faulty as the above. We may readily hope, if 
ten years’ experimentation should be condueted 
yn study performance tests, that with the pres 
ent state of our knowledge in regard to statisti- 
cal requirements, a far better study performance 
be available in the year 1936 than 
wence test which we now Possess, 
tle striking out into 
Almost any re 
capable 
n constructing a seal 
utlined in the equation 
t keep in mind three states 
requirement (a) Tests n correlate 
ly, preferably highly, 
correlate low Ww th 
the new tests must 
will correlate 
rhlvy with an alternat or of itself 
peated to-morrow 
The above udy is one of a number 


planned by the Committee on Entrance Inte 


rence Tests of ! Colleze Assoc! 


More thar r no colleges and tf rmal 
chools have combined in a research program to 
ntensively, for the academic year 1926 
problems of eolleve entrance in Ohio 
illeves and schools have taxed themselves 
five cents per entering student for ea! 

out this research program 

have given the same intelligence test 

entering freshmen. Intensive fol! 

studies of the results will be made 
Hereert A. Toors 
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